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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 

Juding prepay t of post throughout the United States and 
Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. To Clergymen, $2.60. Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65, postage 
prepaid, per copy; eight copies, $21. The party who sends us $25 
fer a club of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to 
a copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their 
respective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Special 
commission to agents and competitive cash premiums for the larg- 
est Mists. Send for particulars. Agents desired in every township, 
te whom exclusive territory will be guaranteed. Money should be 
sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 





Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possibleto get eithera Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on NewYork; if you must send currency by mail,do itin a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is reqpired by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
less, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the icss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: * CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.’ 


Che Outlook. 


The Baptist journals regard as little less than 
an apostasy the action*of the Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church in Boston, in striking from its 
rules the long-standing declaration, that ‘‘ baptism 
is, by Scripture example, a prerequisite to com- 
munion at the Lord’s table.” This church is the 
oldest but one of its denomination in Boston, and 
the one of which Doctors Baldwin and Stow 
were formerly pastors. The Chicago Standard 
insists that ‘‘ the men of the present have no right 
to act in forgetfulness of, or in contempt for the 
past, with its assoctations and lessons, nor have 
they a right lightly to dishonor names such as 
Baldwin and Stow, by repudiating principles to 
whose Scriptural truth and soundness those names 
are historically pledged.” If Baldwin and Stow 
are entitled to honor, it is because they were true 
to their convictions. So, also, the church of 
which they were pastors. How then can either 
the one or the other be ‘‘ dishonored ” by the con- 
scientious fidelity to their belief of the present 
pastor and church-members? Isa Baptist church 
infallible, that it cannot change its opinions? 
Or, have the Baptists of one generation a right 
to bind those of another? Let us be thank- 
ful that the heresy of the Warren Avenue Church 
includes nothing worse than a proposition to ad- 
nit all true Christians to the Lord’s table. 

——__ +o — — 

The Chicago Standard (Baptist), after quoting 
from a well-known writer the remark that ‘‘ we 
are to fight the Syllabus and the Vatican Decrees 
at the threshold of the public school,” asks : ‘ If 
that be so, what must be the consequence of a 
surrender to the enemy at the firing of the very 
first gun? And have we not done something like 
that in Chicago?” We answer, Ne. The vote to 
discontinue a Protestant form of worship at the 
opening of the schools in Chicago was not ‘‘a 
surrender to the enemy,” but an effectual spiking 
of one of the enemy’s most important guns. 
Protestant worship in the schools gives the 
priests their best excuse for insisting upon the 
introduction of Catholic teaching and worship 
wherever Catholic children abound. 

——_-ae—__—- 


Bishop Haven has been taking a lpok at the 
“human side of the Valley of Salt Lake,” and 
finds it far from attractive. He doubts that the 
Mormon women enjoy their polygamous faith. 
“One peculiarity of this abomination,” says the 
Bishop, ‘is the visible superiority, in numbers, 
of girls over boys. I doubt the actual superiority. 
It looks as if they had fixed this.in such shape for 
public effect, and also for their own ungodly ends. 
At the tabernacle in Ogden, four or five old men 
with gray beards led the singing, accompanied by 
fifteen girls from twelve to twenty years old. 
There were plenty of young men there, but they 
were not allowed to sing with the girls. That 
privilege was reserved for lecherous old men. 
The young men, it is reported, do not take to the 
system because they are not allowed the first pick. 
These rich and gray rascals select the Ruths for 
themselves, and leave the gleanings for the young 
men. The latter disdain to accept this choice, 

















and either emigrate or refuse tomarry. It is also 
said that the young ladies are getting averse to 
these relations, and are even disinclined to marry 
the young men of their own faith, beeause this 
faith gives them the power and privilege of add- 
ing to their wives at pleasure; and they will not 
trust to their vows to the contrary.” This system 
is fed mainly by immigration, as the Bishop says, 
of ‘animals brought from the lowest classes of 
Europe,” who hasten to embrace it greedily. The 
church of Jesus Christ, he says, ‘‘ alone can break 
up this hell of hells.” Fortunately it has not got 
entangled in the iniquity as it was in its ‘ twin- 
barbarism.” It stands, amidst this unspeakable 
horror, fair, pure, powerful. The Methodist 
church is ‘‘ a terror to these villains.” 


pe — —— 





The example of the poor widow spoken of in 
the Gospel record, whose contribution of two 
mites Jesus declared to be more than all the gifts 
of the rich, for that ‘‘ all they did cast in of their 
abundance, while she of her want did cast in all 
that she had, even all her living,” has been fol- 
lowed in every age by many children of poverty, 
in whose hearts the love of God and of humanity 
was mightier than the consciousness of earthly 
need. How like the widow whom Jesus com- 
mended was that poor colored woman who 
brought a contribution of ten cents to the mis- 
sionary cause, and, on being asked if she could 
afford it, replied: ‘‘ Yes, to-day I can. Yesterday 
I thought I mus’ keep it to get medicine; but I 
done miss my chill.” How true it is that some of 


the sweetest flowers blossom very near to the 


ground ! 





There are unmistakable indications that the 
approaching winter will bring suffering to great 
multitudes of people. Wages are f@iling, and 
thousands are looking in vain for employment. 
In such circumstances, those whom God hath 
prospered should begin at once to devise the most 
efficient plans of relief for the destitute. ‘* Whoso 
hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him 7” 





>> — 

Friends write us for information concerning the 
“Society to Encourage Studies at Home,” of 
which we some time ago made mention. We 
therefore glean from Zion’s Herald the following 
statements: The organization is very simple. 
Outlines of home reading and studies, in History, 
Natural Science, Physical Geography and Geol- 
ogy, Art, German, French and English Prose 
Writers, have been arranged. An examining 
committee of ladies has been constituted, and a 
secretary and treasurer (Miss Ticknor, 9 Park St., 
Boston) appointed. The term of study is from 
October to June. In the last of these months, the 
classes assemble at a private house in Boston, 
where the examinations are made, and the diplo- 
mas are distributed. Any lady, over seventeen, 
can join, by the payment of $2 at the commence- 
ment of each term, for incidental expenses. By 
addressing the Secretary a programme of the 
eourses, with all necessary information, can be 
obtained. 

—--- cee 

The Saturday Review says the Bishop of Orleans 
has shown that Freemasons in France, Italy, and 
elsewhere on the continent are constantly found 
associated with atheistic and revolutionary prin- 
ciples, and that, in fact, the very name has ac- 
quired a proverbial significance in that sense ; so 
that English Freemasons, if they extend their fel- 
lowship to their continental brethren, must ex- 
pect to be credited with similar designs. Now, 
we are not by any means disposed to favor Free- 
masonry, or any other secret society, believing 
that every Christian should be able to say with 
Jesus, “In secret have I said nothing.” Never- 
theless, we take with large grains of allowance 
the accusations against the order of a Catholic 
Bishop, in whose eyes atheism is always the con- 
comitant of popular liberty and of every form of 
resistance to despotic government. Even Prot- 
estantism is regarded by the Ultramontanes as 
leading to atheism. 








THE ELEPHANT AND THE RAIN. 
A Hottentot Fable. 
By JogeLt BENTON. 


NE day the elephant and the rain 
Debated in the open plain. 
The former said : “I hear them say 
You nourish me—but in what way ?” 
Then answered him the falling rain: 
“If ’tis not true, I'll leave the plain, 
And, when the springs and streams are dry, 
Perhaps you’li miss me. So, good bye.” 


The rain withdrew. The elephant 
When thirsty to the vulture went, 

And begged that he should cast a lot 
To bring back rain,—and he would not. 
Foiled thus, he hailed the dusky crow, 
Who cast his lot for rain to flow. 

And some dropped down in each lagoon, 
But mostly fell to dry up soon, 

Except in one place, where, intent 

To save some drink, the elephant, 

By promise and entreaty, got 

A tortoise to defend the spot, 

That he might go and hunt for game.} 


When he was gone the zebra came 
And asked for water pure and cool, 
But he who watched the precious pool 
Denied him, saying : “ None to lend, 
The elephant owns this, my friend.” 
Six others came and were denied, 

* The elephant’s,” the guard replied ; 
But when the lion ventured pear 

The tortoise felt a little fear, 

And, though he strove the theft to stay, 
The lion drove him quite away, 

And drank his fill, when all the rest 
Came up and drank their very best. 


Now, when the elephant returned 

His anger towards the tortoise burned 
To find the pool, which he had placed 
Under his guard, an utter waste. 

So, with a reprimand and frown, 

He g@ped the little tortoise down. 
Soon after he began to feel 

The leaden pressure of his meal, 

And wearily, and heavy-eyed, 

Dropped downward and in sorrow died. 


Then, tearing two broad ribs away, 
The tortoise walked in open day ; 
But he who died will not complain, 
I think, of rain or want of rain. 


Deacon Pitkin’s Farm, 


A Thanksgiving Story. 











By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





CHAPTER Ii. 
BIAH CARTER. 


T was in the flush and glow of a gorgeous sun- 

set that you might have seen the dark form 

of the Pitkin farm-house rising on a green hill 
against the orange sky. 

The red house, with its overhanging canopy 
of elm, stood out like an old missal picture done 
on a gold ground. 

Through the glimmer of the yellow twilight 
might be seen the stacks of dry corn-stalks and 
heaps of golden pumpkins in the neighboring 
fields, from which the slow oxen were bringing 
home a cart well laden with farm produce. ' 

It was the hour before supper time, and Biah 
Carter, the deacon’s hired man, was leaning 
against a fence, waiting for his evening meal, 
indulging the while in a stream of conversational 
wisdom which seemed to flow all the more freely 
from having been dammed up through the labors 
of the day. 

Biah was, in those far distant times of simplicity, 
a ‘‘mute, inglorious” newspaper man. News- 
papers in those days were as rare and unheard of 
as steam cars or the telegraph, but Biah had with- 
in hjm all the making of a thriving modern re- 
porter, and no paper to use it on. He was a 
walking biographical and statistical dictionary of 
all the affairs of the good folksof Mapleton. He 
knew every piece of furniture in their houses, 
and what they gave for it; every foot of land, and 
what it was worth; every ox, ass and sheep; 
every man, woman and child in town. And Biah 
eould give pretty shrewd character pictures also, 
and whoever wanted to inform himself of the 
status of any person or thing in Mapleton would 
have done well to have turned the faucet of Biah’s 
stream of talk, and watched it respectfully as it 
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came, for it was commonly conceded that what 
Biah Carter didn’t know about Mapleton was 
hardly worth knowing. 

‘*Putty piece o’ property, this ‘ere farm,” he 
said, surveying the scene around him with the 
air of a connoisseur. ‘‘ None o’ yer stun pastur 
land where the sheep can’t get their noses down 
through the rocks without a file to sharpen em ! 
Deacon Pitkin did a putty fair stroke o’ business 
when he swapped off his old place for this ‘ere. 
That are old place was all.swamp land and stun 
pastur ; wa’n’t good for raisin’ nothin’ but juniper 
bushes and buil frogs. But I tell yew,” proceded 
Biah, with a shrewd wink, *‘ that ar mortgage 
pinches the deacon; works him like a dose of 
aloes and picry, it does. Deacon fairly gets lean 
on’t.” 

‘“*Why,” said Abner Jenks, a stolid plow boy, 
to whom this stream of remark was addressed ; 
“‘this "ere place ain’t mortgaged, is it? Du tell, 
naow !” 

‘““Why, yis; den’t ye know that are? Why, 
there’s risin’ two thousand dollars due on this ‘ere 
farm, and: if the deacon don’t scratch for it and 
pay up squar to the minit, old Squire Norcross’l 
foreclose on him. Old squire hain’t no bowels, I 
tell yeu, and the deacon knows he hain’t : and I 
tell you it keeps the deacon dancin’ lively as corn’ 
on a hot shovel.” 

“The deacon’s a master hand to work,” said 
Abner ; ‘*so’s the boys.” 4 

“Wal, yis, the deacon is,” said Biah, turning 
contemplatively to the farmhouse ; ‘‘there ain’t 
acrittur ia that are house that there ain't the 
most work got out of ’em that ken be, down to 
Jed and Sam, the little uns. They work like 
tigers every soul ef ‘em from four o’clock in the 
mornin’ as long as they'can see, and Mis’ Pitkin, 
she works all the evening—woman’s work ain’t 
never done, they say.” 

“‘She’s a good woman, Mis’ Pitkin is,” 
Abner, ‘‘and she’s a smart worker.” 

In this phrase Abner solemnly expressed his 
highest idedl of a human being. 

- “Smart ain’t no word for *t,” said Biah, with 

alertness. ‘* Declar fort, the grit o’ that are wo-' 
man beats me. Had eight children right along 
in a string *thout stoppin’, done all her own work, 
never kep’ no gal nor nothin’; allers up and 
dressed; allers to meetin’ Sunday, and to the 
prayer-meetin’ weekly, and never stops workin’ ; 
when ‘tan’t one thing it’s another; cookin’ 
washin’, ironin’, making butter and cheese, and 
"tween spells cuttin’ and sewin’, and if she ain't 
doin’ that, why, she’s--braidin’ straw to sell to the 
store, or knitting—she’s phe perpetual motion 
ready found, Mis’ Pitkin is.” 

‘Want ter know,” said the auditor, as a sort of 
musical rest in this monotone of talk. ‘Ain't 
she smart, though !” 

‘“‘Smart! Well, I should think she was. She’s 
over and into everything that’s goin’ on in that 
house. The deacon wouldn’t know himself with- 
out her; nor wouldn't none of them boys, they 
just live out of her; she kind o’ keeps ’em all 
up.” 

“Wal, she ain’t a hefty woman, naow,” said the 
interlocutor, who seemed to be possessed by a dim 
idea that worth must be weighed by the pound. 

“Law bless you, no! She’s a little crittur; 
nothin’ to look to, but every bit in her is Jive. 
She looks pale, kind o’ slips round still like moon- 
shine, but where anything’s to be done, there 
Miss Pitkin is; and her hand allers goes to the 
right spot, and things is done afore ye know it. 
That are woman’s kind o’ still; she'll slip off and 
be gone to heaven some day afore folks know 
it. There comes the deacon and Jim over the 
hill. Jim walked home from college day ‘fore 
yesterday, and turned right in to-day to help get 
in the taters, workin’ right along. Deacon wes 
awful grouty.” 

** What was the matter o’ the deacon ?” 

**Oh, the mortgage kind o’ works him. The 
time to pay comes round putty soon, and the 
deaeon’s face allers goes down long as yer arm. 
*Tis a putty tight pull, havin’ Jim in college losin’ 
his work, arid havin’ term bills and things te pay. 
Them are college folks charges wp I [tell you. I 
seen it works the deacon, I heard him a-jawin’ Jim 
*bout it.” 

“What made Jim go to college?” said Abner, 
with slow wonder in his heavy face. 

_ “Oh, he allers was sot on eddication, and Miss 
Pitkin she’s sot on’t, too, in her softly way, and 
softly women is them that giner'lly carries their 
pints, fust or last. 


“But there’s one that cin’t softly !” Biah ond 


said 


denly continued, as the vision of a black-haired,. 


bright-eyed girl suddenly stepped forth from the 
doorway, and stood shading her face with her 
hands, looking towards the'sunset. The evening 
light lit up a jannty spray of golden rod that she 
had wreathed in her wavy hair, and gave a glow 
to the rounded outlines of her handsome form. 
‘“There’s a sparkler for you! And no saint, 
neither !” was Biah’s comment. ‘“ That crittur 
has got more prances and capers in her than any 
three-year-old filly I knows on. He'll be cunning 
that ever gets a bridle on her.” 

‘*Some say she’s going to hev Jim Pitkin, and 
some says it’s Bill,” said Abner, delighted to be 
able to add his mite of gossip to the stream while 
it was flowing. 

‘‘She’s sweet on Jim while he’s round, and she's 
sweet on Bill when Jim’s up to college, and be- 
tween um she gets took round to everything that’s 
going. She gives one a word over one shoulder, 
and one over t’other, and if the Lord above knows 
what’s in that gal’s mind or what she’s up to, he 
knows more than I do, or she either, else I lose 
my bet.” 

Biah made this admission with a firmness that 
might have been a model to theologians or phil- 
osophers in general. There was a point, it ap- 
peared, where he was not -omniscient. His 
universal statistical knowledge had a limit. 

(To be continued.) 


Star Pauper. 


TO ANSWER OR NOT TO ANSWER? 


GENTLEMAN whose card announces that 

he deals in old coins, medals, autographs, 
etc., having solicited an autograph letter, thus 
writes on not receiving it : 

** Dear Sir :—Is a civil request of so little account that you 
could not even return my directed and stamped envelope 
and blank cards just to let me know that my letter (sent to 
the Twin Mountain House) was received by you, and that I 
was nobody, and deserved no notice? 
What a civil request is worth depends upon what 
it is, and who sends it, and to whom it is sent. 
The oft-repeated statement that ‘‘ a gentleman is 
bound to answer any respectful question, whether 
by lip or pen,” is only in a limited sense true, 
either in*regard to oral or written questions. Of 
course, one would choose to answer all questions 
respectfully put, so far as he has leisure. But 
the prevalence of education has made so many 
letter-writers, and cheap postage has made it so 
inexpensive to send messages by mail, that 
now letters and postal-cards fill the air like 
snowflakes in February. Butj;no man with 
self-respect will allow that he has no liberty to 
decline answering such’ as he chooses. |Our 
rights are not yet quite swallowed up by cheap 
postage. If a widow writes from old England 
that her son, a year gone, is somewhere in New 
York, and asks if we can find out his whereabouts, 
we will cheerfully and with much pains and ex- 
pense search and answer; but if a stranger in 
Pittsburg inquires the whereabouts of A. T., who 
owes him a debt, we must decline being his eon- 
stable. Now and then one is willing to send his 
autograph to a stranger, but when the requests 
come in companies and battalions it is another 
matter. If we expected to run for any office, or 
were laying the foundations of future popularity, 
it might be wise, after the manner of the world, 
to give to everyone a handsome autograph for 
the asking, and a photograph, too, if é were 
handsome. But a quiet gentleman, with no as- 
pirations, is he bound to answer every respectful 
request for his autograph—of every boy belonging 
to an aeademy of 100 boys who stands ready to re- 
peat the request-—-every charming miss, the leader 
of 200 more in Vassar, or Wellesley—every man 
who is ‘collecting antographs of the great and 
good,” or who has a *‘ select few of distinguished 
personages ”? 

No, no. There must be a society formed for the 
protection of busy folks against autograph hunt- 
ers and letter writers. And especially when, like 
our indignant correspondent, they keep a shop 
for the sale of coins, medals, autographs, and 
other trash must they be imperially snubbed, 
with majestic silence, and their wrath must be 
accounted a sound of gracious retribution. The 
fact is that letter writing has become a mania. 
Many folks amuse themselves in that way by 
making other people miserable. People of wishy- 
washy nerves; men with all sorts of crotchets; 
feeble, good folks with nothing else to do; ambi- 
tious boys that have a movement in the brain 
and don’t quite understand what ails them; am- 














the mails with useless letters. Are we to answer ? 
Must we waste time and good paper acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of such musquito literature ? 

But what are all these in eomparison with those 
epistolary dentists who can extract an autograph 
from you without your knowing it? ‘‘ Dear sir, I 
herewith send you by express a box of pears, 
Beurre superfin, which I think the noblest au- 
tumn pear. If it does not reach you in three days, 
let me hear, that I may renew the gift,” ete., ete. 
To which we reply: “Dear sir: The pears have 
failed to make an appearance. Perhaps they were 
too much for the virtue of the expressman, who» 
may havea horticultural turn. I know that these 
gentlemen are fond of milk from some experience 
in getting my cows’ milk down from the farm,” 
ete., ete. To which we append a bold signature, 
middie name and all, in unshrinking fullness. He 
gets the autograph, but I never get the pears ! 

There 7s a question of some interest. What 
shall be done with the stamp inclosed for the- 
answer if no answer shall be returned? A variety 
of opinions exist among learned men on this sub- 
ject. Some hold that these postage stamps must 
be considered as a providential remuneration for 
those letters which public men have to write at 
their own expense on other people’s business. 
But some use them for all purposes without philo- 
sophic or moral scruple: One gentleman that we 
knew of burned them, on the ground that he 
could not use them for the purpose intended by 
the sender, and that it was not honest to use an- 
other man’s property for our own ends. 

We recur to the original question, Whether one 
is bound to answer letters sent to him by those 
who have no claim upon his time or attention ? 
How far does mere neighborly good-will bind a 
man? Hasa man no rights which letter-writers 
are bound to respect, or is his time and ink at the 
absolute control of every man and child among 
forty millions of people that chooses to ask ques- 
tions, beg favors, seek money, give advice? If 
yea, we must sound a warning against a new des- 
potism, the bondage of letters, and strike for the 
inherent right of every man rot to answer letters ! 


vs 


wv 


SANKEY. 








MESSRS. MOODY AND 
SECOND WEEK. 


T is not surprising that, public curiosity hav- 
ing been somewhat allayed, the second week 
of the meetings should show a diminished attend- 
ance. There are always, in every community, a 
great many people, Christians and otherwise, 
who go to such gatherings from curiosity mainly ; 
and, that faculty having been gratified by a sight 
of the evangelists and the great crowds which 
throng to see and hear them, they have not gone 
again. But whatever falling off there has been in 
numbers at the Tabernacle and the Rink, we think 
there has been none in interest and enthusiasm. 
Among those who have been present unanimity 
has prevailed, and although some regret that the 
attendance and co-operation of the ministers have 
for various reasons been somewhat restricted, all 
agree that great good has been and will yet be ac- 
complished. ‘The weather too has not been alto- 
gether favorable, for some days it was cold beyond 
the heating capacity of the arrangements impro- 
vised for that purpose in the Rink. 

There has been a very large increase in the 
number of applications for prayer: mothers for 
their children, children for their parents, friends 
for sick friends, for those anxious for conversion. 
but restrained by love of worldliness. The re- 
quests are as varied as the soul’s wants. At the 
Tabernacle meeting on Wednesday nearly two 
hundred were.received, and were classified before 
they were read by Deacon E. W. Hawley, of Dr. 
Seudder’s chureh. A nuinber of clergymen not 
before named took part in the exercises, including 
the Rev. Charles H. Hall, of the Holy Trinity 
(Episeopal) Church, the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder, 
Rev. Mr. Needham, the Irish evangelist, Bishop 
Peck, of the M. E. Chureh, Rev. Frederick Bell, 
Rev: David Ingliss, D.D., Rev. Daniel Bliss, D.D., 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, and others. At the meeting on 
Monday Mr. Moody stated that he had been re- 
quested by several persons to appoint a day of 
fasting and prayer. He accordingly designated 
Friday, Nov. 12th, and arrangements were made 
for the circulation of an invitation to make its 
observance general throughout the country. 

Monday evening Mr. Moody preached an ear- 
nest and effective sermon from the text John iii., 
14 and 15: ‘‘ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 








bitious folks that would ‘‘like to get a letter,” fill, 





lifted up: that whosoever believeth in Him should 
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not perish, but have eternal life.” Mr. Moody | and eloquence from the text, Luke ii. 7, ‘‘And | churches are locked against him. So, too, he is 


pointed out the cure which Christ had furnished 
to men for the washing away of their sins, and 
said it was their own fault if they failed to go to 
Him and drink of the water of life. He afffrmed 
with emphasis that “if there is one here who will 
be lost, it. will not be because Adam sinned 6,000 
years ago, but because he fails to accept the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, which can save any man. 
*‘ Look, my friends,” said he, ‘‘ to-night, and live. 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
so do you lift up the Son of Man.” 

An inquiry meeting, which was largely attended, 
closed the day’s successful work. 

The sermon of Thursday evening was perhaps 
the most thoughtful as well as the most prolific 
in illustration of any Mr. Moody has yet preached. 
The text was from Isaiah lv., verse 6: ‘‘Seek ye 
the Lord while He may be found, call ye upon 
Him while He is near.” Mr. Moody said he could 
tell the day and the hour when any man would be 

. saved. And yet he was no prophet, neither was he 
a son of a prophet. The Bible told 
avhen it was. It was in Jeremiah: 
**Ye will find Him when ye seek Him 
with all your heart.” ‘ There is not 
aman in this Rink,” said Mr. Moody, 
‘“‘who will go away unsaved if he 
wishes salvation above everything 

-else. But ah ! you cannot give up the 
world. Men are in earnest about 
business, but when you talk to them 
about the salvation of souls, they say, 
‘O, this man is crazy; and ‘O, I hope 
you are not going to hear that fan- 

atic.’ O, my friends, if men ever 
become in earnest for their souls’ sal- 
ation above everything else, it will 
not take long to find the kingdom of 
God.” 

The Sunday services were, as usual, 
thronged. Of the three, the after- 4 
noon meeting, for women only, was 
the most interesting. Every seat was 
filled long before the commencement 
of the exercises. The platform was 
crowded with ladies beyond middle 
age, with many venerable ‘‘ mothers 
in Israel” who were past the allotted 
three score and ten. At the foot of 
the platform was a helpless cripple in 
a wheeled-chair who manifested the 
most eager appreciation of the pro- 
ceedings. After singing Keble’s beau- 
tiful hymn (No. 84), 


‘ “Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near,” 


and the 3d Selection, ‘‘I need Thee 
“every hour,” a fervent prayer for 
‘God's blessing on this special work, 
“by the Rev. Daniel Bliss, D. D., was 
made, after which Mr. Sankey sang 
alone Mrs. Stowe’s touching hymn 
(No. 17) based on the text (Rev. iii., 
“20), ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and 
“knock: if any man hear My voice 


No. 3. 





Mrs. Axxte S. Hawks. 







~ need Thee; O 
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2 I need Thee every hour ; 


she brought forth her firstborn son and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes and laid him in a manger ; 
because there was no room for them in the inn.” 

He said, ‘‘ For four thousand years the chosen 
people of God had been looking for the promised 
Messiah- For years they had been prophesying 
of his coming. Mothers had been looking for it 
and praying that they might be the favored one 
in bringing him into life. At last he is born in 
Bethlehem, and there was no room for him. 
They laid him in a manger. He who was the 
Prince of the world, and might have had domin- 
ion, power, and all the comforts and luxuries of 
life, humbled himself and became poor for our 
sake. He passed by palaces and chose. a manger. 
Here was Christ coming upon earth to lift the 
eurse from the world, and there was no room for 
him. The people who had longed and prayed for 
his coming had no welcome for him. 

“The Prince of Wales is on his way to India. 
Don't you think they will make room for him 


¥ Heed Thee Ciery Bow, 


“Without Me ye can do nothing.” Joun 15: 5. 


o > - 


1. I need Thee ev-ery hour, Most gra -cious Lord; No ten-der voice like 








Rev. Rosert Lowry, by per. 


shut out from hundreds of homes in our midst. 
They will entertain the worst blasphemer, but 
there is no room for Christ. Modern fashionable 
society does not want him. Business don’t want 
him ; it would have to be changed if it did. It 
would make all the difference in the world if we 
had room for Christ. 

‘You know when Christ went over to the other 
side of the Sea of Galilee, and found the man with 
many devils, and east them out. And they en- 
tered the swine, which ran down into the sea and 
were drowned. Well, although fhe people came 
and saw the poor man sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed and in his right mind, there was no room 
for Christ there. The whole multitude besought 
Him to depart out of their coast. 

‘*People don’t want to talk about Christ. Men- 
tion the subject and you are no Jonger welcome, 
He could have had a home. He might have come 
with ali pomp and glory; but He preferred the other 
way because He lovedand wanted to save us. I 
like to read the story of Martha, at 
whose house in Bethany He always 
received a warm welcome. Doubtless 
Mary and Martha were greatly ridi- 
culed and suffered constant scoffs and 
indignities because of their entertain- 
ment of the Saviour. But they had 
their reward. Lazarus was dying. 
The celebrated physicians of Jerusa- 
lem came out and felt of his pulse, 
but there was no hope. So they sent 
for Jesus, and He sent back word that 
his sickness was not unto death. 
This must have struck them asa 
strange reply, for Lazarus was dead ; 
and ‘if he is a prophet,’ they say, 
‘he must have known that.’ How 
they watched and waited! Four 
days passed and still he came not. 
They were long days and long hours. 











There was no sleep there, and no ap- 
petites. I can imagine the messen- 
ger’s running in on the last day in 
great haste, saying ‘They are coming.’ 
Martha runs out to meet Him, and 
her first words are: ‘If Thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died ;’ 
and then to her reply that her brother 








_e 
bless me now, my Sav-iour! I come 


to Thee. 







4 I nced Theo every hour; 


and open the door, I will come in to 
‘him and will sup with him and he 
with Me.” 


* Knocking, knocking, who is there? 
Waiting, waiting, oh, how fair! 
Tis a Pilgri 


Ah! my soul, for such a wontler, 
Wilt thou not undo the door? 


“ Knocking, knocking, still He’s there, 
Waiting, waiting, wondrous fair; 
But the door is to open, 

For the weeds and bya<vine, 
With their dark and c bging tendrils, 
Ever round the hinges twine. 


Stay Thou near by ; 
Temptations lose their power 
When Thou art nigh. Ref. 


Teach me Thy will; 
And Thy rich promises 
In me fulfil. Bef. 


3 I need Thee every hour, 
In joy or pain ; 
Come quickly and abide, 
Or life is vain. Ref. 


Most Holy One ; 





and John Church & Co., Publishers. 


5 I need Thee every hour, 


Oh, make me Thine indeed, 
Thou blessed Son. Ref. 
From “ Gosre. Hyxns & Sacrep Soncs,” used by permission of Biglow & Main, 





“ aot, er gry one still there? 

Yes th pierced’ band still. knocketh, 

And beneath the crownéd bair 

Beam the patient eyes, so tender, 

Of thy Saviour, waiting there.” 

Mr. Sankey’s method is recitative rather than 
rhythmic, delivering every word impressively and 
with emphasis. Intense stillness pervaded the 
room during the singing, followed, at its close, 
with a wave of sound like the rustling of dead 
leaves on the trees, 

Mr. Moody then read from the 2d chapter of 
Luke the account of the birth of J esus, and also 
from the 14th chapter of the same gospel thé 
parable of the great supper. Horatio Bonar's 
‘hymn (No. 81) was then sung, Mr. Sankey taking 
the solo, the choir and congregation joining in 
the chorus : 

“ Yet there isroom! The Lamb’s bright hall of song, 
ong; 


With its fair glory, beckons thee : 
Room, room, stilt toom ! oh, enter, enter now! 


Mr. Moody then preached with great tenderness 





there? But what of the Prince of Peace? At Je- 
rusalem the sword is drawn and in Bethlehem the 
children are to be slain, and Jesus has to go down 
into Egypt to escape from those who would kill 
him. No, there is no room for him in Bethlehem. 
And again, Nazareth has no room forhim. The 
little town that was exalted to heaven by his 
presence cast him out. They took him to the 
brow of a hill and would have thrown him down 
to hell if they could. 

‘““He went to Capernaum. They didn't want 
him there. He journeyed from town to town, but 
there was no room for him anywhere. They 
plotted to destroy him. Perhaps if they had 
known he was a Prince they would have accepted 
him. Would they? Let us see how it is now. 

“Eighteen hundred years have passed. There 
are books in every house which tell all about him. 
But are we ready to receive him? If a vote were 
to be taken to-day, would any country invite him 
to return? Iam sorry to say, and I do so with a 
full appreciation of my statement, hundreds of 





would rise again in the judgment day 
came the glorious utterance then first 
made to mortal man: ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life.’ And then she 
told Mary: ‘Qhe Master is coming, 
Mary; he calleth for thee.’ Oh, I 
wish there might be some Marys here 
this afternoon to whom the Master 
will come. Don’t you think Mary 
and Martha were well paid for mak- 
ing room-for the Sonof God? Death 
gay come to some of you soon—it 
! may be very soon. If you make room 
for him now he wil not leave you in 
the hour of trouble. You make 
room for him here.and he will make 
room for you in heaven. 

Did any one here ever feel that no 
one wanted him? I have, for once 
in a strange city I was looking for 
help and nobody wanted me. For 
three days I tried, and I was very 
desolate. So Jesus comes here and 
goes from seat to seat asking if there 
is a place for Him. Oh! will not 
some of you take Him into your 
hearts? I know a mother who has an idiot child. 
For it she gave up all society, almost everything, 
and devoted her whole life to jt. ‘‘ And now,” she 
said, ‘for fourteen years [ have tended it and 
loved it, and it does noteven know me. Oh! it 
is breaking my heart!” Oh! how the Lord might 
say this of hundreds here. 

A little child was dying, and she called her 
mother to her bedside. She had been a cross and 
unsympathetic parent. ‘* Mother,” said the child, 
‘‘ig there room for me in heaven? You always 
said I was in the way here. Will I be there?” 
And the poor mother wept bitter tears as she 
said, ‘‘ Yes, there will be room for you there.” 

As the time draws near for me to leave, I feel as 
if I could take hold of you and plead with you to 
receive Jesus. The last time I preached in Far- 
well Hall, Mr. Sankey sang, ‘ To-day the Saviour 
calls,’ and while he sang the bells rang out the 
alarm of fire. It was the death-knell to that city, 
and many in that audience were burned to death 
that night.” 

After the singing of the 55th Hymn, just named, 
Mr. Moody prayed. An earnest jnvitation was 
given to inquirers, and several hundreds remained. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG POOR 
CHILDREN. 


By Cuas, L. BRACE. 


ae great ideal of the Christian's life is to 
represent Christ to those who are outcast, 
forgotten, and tempted. Remembering all that 
he has done for us and mankind, and all that he 
was on earth, we feel that all that we could do 
for the great unhappy masses of human beings is 
as nothing to what we owe him. Thought and 
time and money and -physical.energy should be 
given unstintingly to relieve the ills of life which 
he keenly felt when on earth, and which he feels 
now. The service of humanity is his service; and 
to carry hope to the despairing, to wipe away 
tears, to save from temptation, to prevent indul- 
gence and suffering and crime, and, above all, to 
implant the love of Christ in the minds of the 
abandoned and ignorant, is especially His work. 

The country readers of this journal can have 
little idea of the extent of the evils which afflict a 
large city. And of all misfortunes which show 
their sad front here, the saddest are the sufferings 
of children. Let any of the many mothers who 
read these columns think for a moment of the 
bright-eyed boy who is playing at her side with 
all his freshness and honest simplicity and his 
sensitiveness to a harsh word, and all his bourd- 
less possibilities of receiving Divine influence—let 
herimagine him suddenly, through her death and 
the breaking up of the family, cast out in the 
streets of a city to cut his own way. Picture the 
Weary wanderings through streets crowded with 
human beings, the lonely tears, the hunger and 
cold, the abuse and hard treatment, the many 
temptations, and the utter hopelessness. At night 
comes the broken sleep in some box or under 
some stairway; in the morning the hard struggle 
to earn a few pennies for bread. All the compan- 
ions and the examples before the little rover are 
on the side of vice and crime. Here and there in- 
deed he may receive kindness from some vagrant 
as poor as himself, but usually blows or neglect 
are his portion from all whom he meets. 

Of religion or morality, of God and things un- 
seen, he never hears down in the deep recesses of 
society where he lurks. 

How soon, even with a child inheriting all possi- 
ble advantages of temperament and brain and 
remembering holy examples, would purity be worn 
off, and honesty sapped, and evil habits be sub- 
stituted! But taking the child of poverty, whose 
examples have been only of intemperance and 
harshness, where evenethe constitution is stamped 
with extraordinary proclivities toward evil, and 
all attending circumstances aid the downward 
path,—what ean be hoped ? 

Or let some father, watching the sweet girl 
whose face lights up the home, fancy for a moment 
his daughter forced out by accumulated misfor- 
tunes to earn her own living on tise streets of a 
large town. Let him picture the fair young cheeks 
wet with tears of desertion, the dress bedraggled 
by long walking through the city’s mud and dirt, 
her heart failing with despair, and night gather- 
ing about the lonely one, who has not a friend in 
a whole city full. Let him imagine her desolate 
sleep in some cellar or station-house, the words 
she hears, the examples before her, the pangs of 
cold and hunger, aad worst of all, of abandon- 
ment by men; the gradual sinking down in the 
squalor of the city ; then the temptations contin- 
ually offered her by wicked women and designing 
men ; the pleasures of vice always ready for her 
in exchange for poverty and hunger, 

Such histories as these are being acted out each 
day by the scores and hundreds in a city like 
New York. 

Our country readers ought to understand what 
efforts the Christianity of the city has been 
making to provide for these evils during the past 
twenty-three years. I speak especially of the 
‘‘CHILDREN’s Alp Society.” This association 
for charity is peculiarly unsectarian ; and yet all 
its efforts have been prompted by and founded in 
the spirit of Christianity. It is a child of re- 
ligion. 

Its first great object is to open places of shelter 
and instruction for just such unfortunate children 
as we have sketched above. These places are 
called ‘‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Lodging Houses.” They 
are a kind of ‘children’s hotels,” with school and 
chapel connected. After long experience, every- 
thing is contrived most carefully to meet the 
wants of this class of children, to eure their 
peculiar faults, and to save them for society. 

The rooms are made light, airy and agreeable, 
and, above ali, are well warmed. Each boy is pro- 





vided at once with a little locker to which he has 
his own key where he can preserve his own pos- 
sessions safe from thievish neighbors. Large 
wash-closets, bath-rooms, and foot baths with hot 
and cold water are drranged for all, and no one is 
allowed to remain who does not make free use of 
them. Even a boy barber is employed, who is 
constantly cutting tangled locks at three cents a 
head, while larkspur and other destructive agents 
for vermin are in constant use. Every effort is 
made to keep clean and ventilate these apart- 
ments, so that the fitting sanitary result in all the 
Boys’ Lodging Houses is that almost no cases of 
disease are ever known. Contagious disorders 
never appear among them. Good substantial and 
cheap food is punctually served to all. <A savings 
bank induces them to keep their pennies, and 
gives them habits of saving. No bad language 
or the use of tobacco is ever permitted in the 
buildings. In the evenings a night-school in- 
structs the boys in common-school lessons, and 
after school hours they are allowed a thorough 
romp and play in the gymnasium ; by 9 o’clock 
they are nearly all in comfortable beds, under 
warm blankets, in large, well ventilated.domitories. 
At the dawn of day-they are called te an-early 
breakfast, and then speed forth to their various 
employments. For all these cotiveniences they 
are required to pay the small sum of five or six 
cents a meal, and five cents for lodging. This is 
done that no feeling of pauperism may be im- 
planted in them, and to force them to save their 
money from wasteful pleasures for,these necessary 
things. If a boy, however, is utterly penniless 
the money for his lodgings and to start him in 
business is loaned by the superintendent. On 
the Sunday evening the lads are all instructed 
in the highest truths and duties of life, and join 
in simple hymns. Each homeless boy comes to 
regard the lodging-house as his temporary home 
and shelter, and the place where he can find sym- 
pathy, advice and a chance for work. 

The Girls’ Lodging-houses are of course some- 
what differently managed. There is more house- 
keeping demanded of the girls, and they are kept 
more in the building, being trained in chamber- 
work or cooking, sewing and dress-making. Here 
hundreds of houseless young girls are save from 
utter misery andcrime. There are now four Boys’ 
Lodging-houses and one for girls managed by the 
Children’s Aid Society. Another, threugh the 
kindness of Christian friends, will be founded 
during the coming winter in East 35th Street. 
The enormous field of work of these houses can 
be judged by the fact that during the past year 
over 12,000 different homeless children were lodged 
in‘them, and the receipts of a single ledging-house 
(the Newsboys’, No. 15 New Chambers street), 
amounted to some $8,000. 


In addition to these Lodging-houses, the society, 


sustains 20 ‘Industrial Schools” and 15 night 
schools for the children of the poorest classes, 
who are necessarily busy during a part of the day 
in street trades, or who are too ragged and poor 
to attend the public schools, In these schools are 
some 9,000 different children in the course of the 
year, while over 70 salaried teachers are employed 
and as many more volunteers, 

During the past summer also the society has 
established a summer home on the sea-side, where 
nearly 2,000 poor children enjoyed a week of sea- 
bathing, country air, and good food. The ‘Sick 
Children’s Fund” distributes a large amount of 
nourishing food and medicine among the sick 
little ones of the city, thus saving many lives, 
while the ‘Flower Mission” (at 827 Rivington 
St.),. scatters its humanizing gifts among the 
families of the poor and degraded. 

But the crowning work of this association, to 
which all its lodging-houses, schools and various 
branches continually tend, is the sending of poor 
and homeless children to homes in the country. 
In this great effort it has transplanted during the 
past 23 years some 30,000 children, a very large 
proportion of whom have turned out useful and 
respectable members of society. During the past 
year over 3,000 were thus provided for. 

It will be seen from this brief summary that an 
immense machinery of benevolence and humanity 
is at work in New York City to save the children 
of misfortune and poverty. 

Men and women of much ability and character 
spend their whole time in efforts for the elevation 
and relief of these unfortunate youth. Gentle- 
men of the first position and fortune labor in the 
religious meetings of the lodging-houses. Ladies 
who are leaders of society work censtantly among 
the poor children of the schools, so that an enor- 
mous amount of vitality, energy, thought and 





Obristian devotion is poured out in this great 
enterprise. 

It will be asked, How is all this supported ? 
The reply is, that the larger proportion of the 
annugl income comes in small contributions from 
humane, and benevolent people throughout the 
whole country. These are mainly sent to the 
Treasurer, so well known through the land for 
his humanity and for his successful management 
of the funds of this institution, Mr. J. E. Williams, 
President of the Metropolitan Bank (108 Broad- 
way). Through this gentleman’s hands there 
have passed since the society was founded nearly 
$1,800,000 of funds contributed to its benevolent 
objects. The central office of the society is at No. 
19 East 4th Street, and any strangers calling there 
will be directed to the various branches of its 
work through the city. Gifts of food or clothing 
for the poor children will be gladly received at 
this bureau. 








A RAINY DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
By Mary B. Dopaz. 


WO weeks of beautiful sunshine, so beautiful 
that each moment seemed a golden gift to be 
prized as never before, and jealously held as 
though so perfect a thing might never be repeat- 
ed. And yet it was repeated sixty times an hour 
for fourteen consecutive days, until we began to 
realize by dusty boots, and dust-filled throats, 
and clouds of dust accompanying us on our drives, 
that even so good a thing as sunshine may be too 
continuously our portion -if not varied with that 
other equally good thing—the beautiful rain. . 

In the night we heard the wind blow round the 
angles of the house and through the branches of 
the near trees, and, feeling assured it was the 
rain come at length to bless us, we turned over 
on our pillow and slept, comforted in the dreamy 
thought that Nature was taking an evening bath ; 
but lo! in the morning, again the unwashed sun. 

You have seen a child with a dirty face behave 
exactly as he did all the forenoon: scowling yet 
peering every little while through the half-shut 
door of childhood’s blue sky, and finally conclud- 
ing it might be best to do as everybody wanted 
him to, Even so the sun has gone in to be re- 
freshed, rejuvenated ; and fitted for another two 
weeks’ carnival of glory, perhaps. 

For a little while after he went all was gray 
silence ; but we only feared he might come back 
before he should be well scoured and the house 
cleaned in which hé had been romping; so long 
according to his own bright will. Still the gray 
silenee continued ; still the gray dust in thd 
streets and roads took “heart o’ grace” of the 
quiet though threatening clouds, and settled it- 
self sullenly down as though fora lifetime. But 
twelve o’clock had scarcely sounded when it 
seemed as if that great boy—Jupiter’s own—had 
turned on all the spigots of the upper rooms, de- 
termined to have his frolic out, if not below, at 
least among the springs and cisterns behind the 
bolted door of heaven; and quite reckless if earth 
be drowned or not so, only he be indulged with 
ample scope for his divinest pleasure. 

Of course it doesn't do to.let children know that 
you sympathize with all their mad pranks, and 
yet we remember Tennyson somewhere dares to 
PSY: «That had the wild oate not been sown, 

The soil left barren scarce had grown 
The grain by which a man may live.” 

Per consequence, we are thoroughly enjoying 
this overflow. What if the green carpet of the 
meadow-spaces is somewhat soiled thereby? What 
if acres of white paint or whitewash do seem to 
suffer therefrom? And what.if the pigs are half- 
submerged and wallowing in weleome mud? And 
what if the hens with their clustering broods are 
nowhere to be seen, though a litile while ago 
they made the grasses teem with life? And what 
if the gray mare and the brown horse must be put 
into shelter aud only an empty wagon with list- 
less, dropped-down shaft is left to occupy the 
road? And the radiant golden-rod too! What if 
it hangs its head a little while and looks misera- 
ble, not knowing how soon it shall again sway 
the autumnal world with its burnished scepter ? 
And what if the katy-did and the cricket and the 
tree-toad and the grasshopper are hushed up for 
a passing moment? The law of compensation re- 
mains intact, and for all this temporary depres- 
sion we have elation and to spare. It is always 
so in God’s blessed’ providence, Will not the vel- 
vet of the fields be softer and more lustrous after 
the cleansing? And the white paint or white- 
wash—will it not be whiter. and brighter than 
before? And the door-step freer of dust? The 
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. pigs, which are needing no comuiseration, will 
grunt with greater satisfaction than ever since 
they may welter in deeper disgrace. The hens 
and the chickens, so mysteriously departed for a 
season, will be but the happier, and peck the bet- 
ter at their crumbs of heaven-dropped manna, for 
this cessation of their common joys. The proud 
bantam will be only more jubilant when in the 
eoming sun she lays her next glossy egg. The 
horses will be rested, thinking possibly that Sun- 
day has indeed come in the middle of the week. 
And as for the music of the cicada, haven’t we, 
‘instead, the poet-sung ‘‘rain upon the roof” to 
satisfy our craving ears? 

Even nowI hear it patter, patter, patter, just 
below my window-sill, on the shining tin which 
crowns the long piazza of the lower floor. And 
as I look out I see willows waving their ribbon- 
like streamers as if in wild encouragement of the 
onslaught of waters, Listening a moment, it 
seems as though I even hear the trees telegraph- 
ing to the clouds an earnest appeal that they may 
not yet withdraw their friendly forces or stay the 
volume of the rain which is ‘‘coming down s0 
handsomely”: as handsomely I am sure as when 
Dickens compared a kindred outpouring with 
miserly ‘‘ Gradgrind,” to the evident disadvantage 
of that close-fisted creation. 

Now the plumed locust and the ‘perpetual 
topt poplar tree ” nod vigorously to the maple in 
his searlet coat an approval of the telegram. The 
broad-brimmed chestnut moves somewhat more 
soberly ; but the aspen and the elm and even the 
pale ash are swaying hither and thither in furth- 
erance of the universal hope. Only the oak is in- 
clined to be taciturn, believing perhaps that it is 
best not to interfere in Nature’s family matiers. 
But even the oak is made to lend a voice at last, 
and confusion ‘‘ worse confounded” is complete ; 
while, glad in the upsetting of heaven’s water- 
tanks, 

*“ The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks and gapes for drink again.” 
She giveth thanks for the rain. She will rejoice 
in the sun’s restoration to praise and honor. 








EARLY DRILL FOR THE LIFE- 
BATTLE. 


By David MACcRAE, SCOTLAND. 


N the moral training of the young, we need 
more attention paid to what may be called 
‘Christian Chivalry. Children need to be taught 
that there is something better to be sought for 
than fine clothes, dollars, social status, and suc- 
cess: that courage, integrity, fidelity to promise, 
courtesy—all the knightly qualities of chivalrous 
times—are better, and needed as much as ever. 
Truth.—The high sanctity of Truth—the mean- 
ness and wickedness of lying—are not hak insisted 
on, and are often poorly illustrated by those who 
are looked up to as examples. And yet, without 
truthfulness, character has no foundation. So 
deep does veracity go in the formation of a great 
and noble character, that one of the most eminent 
writers on manners, himself a nobleman, when he 
came to define what true gentlemanliness is, said : 
“‘A gentleman is one who is too brave to tell a lie 
—a man brave enough to tell the truth and take 
the consequence.” Bravery and truth are kindred 
virtues. Lying and cowardice are kindred vices. 
Plato said long ago: “ Lying is the vice of slaves.” 
But if children are to be taught the sacredness 
of truth, they must not only be trained to avoid 
falsehood but to beware of falsity :‘in other words, 
they must be taught not only to avoid intentional 
lying but wnintentional misstatement of fact. 
One great moralist gives this good hint: ‘‘If your 
eshildren in describing what they saw from one 
window speak of it as if they had seen it from the 
other, correct them at once. It is more from care- 
lessness about truth than from intentional lying, 
that there is so much falsity in the world.” 
Plighted Word.—Fidelity to promise 1s another 
and a highly chivalrous form of this virtue. Chil- 
diren should be taught never to promise what it 
would be wrong to do—taught, indeed, that no 
one can have a right either to do or to promise 
to do wrong. But having promised a right thing 
they should be taught faithfully to perform it. 
Let them see that you expect them to doit. Say 
if they are remiss, ‘‘ Did you not promise so and 
so?” Orsay to the others, ‘ Don’t fear, he will 
‘do it when he promised.” Or if you have your- 
self promised anything, say, if it be spoken of, “I 
promised, and I will do it.” This will develop 
fidelity to promise in them. It is a point of great 
importance. It is truthfulness with reference to 
the future. And it is a virtue that has always 





been a mark of true nobility. Johnson said of the 
Duke of Devon of his time, that if he had prom- 
ised you an acorn, and this country next season 
did not. produce any, he would send abroad for 
one, so much importance did he attach to his 
plighted word. Aneminent British statesman is 
said to have traced his own sense of the sacred- 
ness of a promise to a curious lesson he got from 
his father when he was a boy. When home for 
the holidays, and walking with his father in the 
garden, his father pointed to a wall which he in- 
tended to have pulled down. 

‘‘Oh,” said the boy, ‘‘I should so like to see a 
wall pulled down.” 

‘* Well, my boy, you shall,” said his father. 

The thing however escaped his memory, and 
during the boy’s absence a number of improve- 
ments were being made, amongst ethers the pull- 
ing down of this wall and the building of a new 
one in its place. 

When the boy came home and saw it he said: 
‘*Oh, father, you promised to let me see that wall 
pulled down.” 

Instantly the father remembered his promise, 
and was deeply pained to think that he had 
seemed careless about his plighted word. 

‘“‘My boy,” he said, ‘‘ you areright. I did prom- 
ise, and I ought not to have forgotten. It is too 
late now to do just what I said I would, but you 
wanted to see a wall pulled down, and so you 
shall.” 

And he actually ordered the masons up and 
made them pull down and rebuild the new wall, 
that as nearly as possible his promise might be 
made good. 

“Tt cost me twenty pounds,” he said to a friend 
who was bantering him about it, ‘* but,” he added 
solemnly, ‘‘if it had cost me a hundred I should 
have thought it a cheap way of impressing upon 
my boy’s mind, as long ashe lives, the importance 
aman of honor should attach to his plighted 
word.” 

Let me give another fine case, mentioned by 
Smiles. General Sir Wm. Napier, K. C. B., tak- 
ing a courltry walk near Freshford, met a little 
girl on the road, erying like to break her heart 
over a broken bewl. When the General stopped 
and asked what the matter was, she said she had 
let the bowl fall, and her mother would beat her 
for it when she got home. The General told her 
not to cry and he would give her a sixpence to 
buy another. He put his hand into his pocket 
but found he had no change. So he told the girl 
to meet him there at the same hour next day and 
he would bring the sixpence then. And she was 
to tell her mother this and ask her not to thrash 
her. The child thanked him and went her way 
trustful and happy. On getting home he found 
awaiting him an invitation to dine in Bath next 
evening to meet a person whom he was particu- 
larly anxious to see, His promise to meet the 
child was in the way. He examined to see if it 
would be possible to meet her and yet be in time, 
He found that both could not be done, so he wrote 
declining the invitation on the ground of his pre- 
engagement. 

Courage.—Courage is another vital element of 
Christian chivalry. Without it, indeed, neither 
truth nor fidelity to promise can be hoped for, 
The coward is sure to lie when truth means pun- 
ishment, and sure to retreat from his engagements 
when they involve peril. We need valiant souls 
that have learned to endure and scorn pain, and 
to face danger fearlessly and promptly when duty 
requires. 

Some parents evade this vital part of training 
by glosses and deception. A mother who has taken 
her boy to the dentist’s to get a tooth out will 
often say, if he is shrinking, ‘‘ Sit still, my boy; it 
wont hurt you.” Now she knows it will hurt him, 
but thinks if she can only get him by this device 
to sit still and let the dentist get a hold of the 
tooth, then his discovery of the pain will not hin- 
der its extraction, This is a double mistake. It 
destroys her boy’s confidence in her; for he de- 
tects her in a lie. And though it gets the boy, 
this time, to sit still, it is under the delusion that 
there is to be no pain. Whereas he should be 
taught to face the pain and to scorn it. This 
makes the difference between cowards and heroes. 
A regiment of poltroons could march up to a bat- 
tery as cheerfully as a regiment of heroes if they 
thought there was no enemy at the guns. The 
difference is that the heroes know the danger and 
yet face it valiantly. 

It needs to be taught, on the other hand, that 
recklessness is not true courage. I was much 
struck with what a French pastor at Sedan teld 
me about the Uhlans as compared with French | 





reconnoiterers. He said the Uhlans always bore 
in mind the work they hadin hand. When fight- 
ing was needed, they fought like lions, facing any 
odds. When they had got the information for 
which they were sent, and their business was to 
carry it safely to headquarters, they would gallop 
away from half their number of French hersemen. 
They kept in mind their first duty, which was not 
now to fight, but to carry their information to 
the army. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘a Frenchman might 
have courage to do the fighting, but not the cour- 
age to run away.” We see the same distinction 
amongst children. Many a boy has the courage 
to fight who has not the higher courage that is 
often needed to refuse to fight, and calmly to bear 
an insult or a wrong when he sees that bearing it, 
not avenging it, is the right thing. 

It needs further to be taught that obstinacy is 
not bravery. To do the right thing in spite of all 
difficulty and danger, whether by standing where 
you were, ‘or by changing your side when con- 
science calls for it—this is true manhood and 
courage. To abide obstinately by any side, after 
seeing that it is the wrong one, is not manhood, 
but mulehood. We are told to quit ourselves 
“like men,” not like mules, 

Courtesy. — Another much-neglected part of 
moral training is courtesy. No Christian charac- 
ter can be complete without this; for rudeness 
means a selfish disregard of the feelings of others, 
while Christianity, by its very nature as well as 
by its golden rule, requires that we should do te 
others as we would that they should do te us. 
There is no manual of politeness like the Bible. 
Love to our fellow-creatures, and therefore con- 
sideration for their feelings and their comfort and 
happiness, is the very essence and soul of true 
politeness. 

Here we have to distinguish between politeness 
and etiquette. Politeness refers to principle : et- 
iquette to forms. Forms of politeness vary among 
different nations, and at different times, but the 
principle remains the same. The old story of the 
King of Castile illustrates the difference. Being 
cold, he was wheeled in his invalid chair near the 
fire. By and by, when the fire began to blaze up, 
he became too hot and wanted to be pulled back. 
But no one was present at the moment whom the 
etiquette of the court permitted to touch the sa- 
ered person of his majesty, and so the unhappy 
King was half roasted before the Prime Minister 
could desire the Lord Chamberlain to command 
the Grand Gold Stick to order the First Page in 
Waiting to bid the chief of the flunkies to request 
the Housemaid of Honor to bring up a pailfal of 
water to put his majesty out. 

Here was etiquette forgetting its origin and 
purpose and violating the very principle of polite- 
ness or regard for others which it was meant te 
embody. Let us look at another case in which 
politeness, to fulfill its generous purpose, had to 
put etiquette aside. The ‘‘gentleman King of 
England” had a plain country squire to dine with 
him one day. When game was put upon the 
table, and the squire got a snipe on his plate, he 
took it by the legs and began to twist them off in 
his rough, homely style. The attendants were 
horrified. The king saw it, and knew that if the 
squire should glance up and see their looks he 
would know that he was doing something dread- 
ful, and be covered with confusion ; whereupon 
the King took his own snipe by the legs and be- 
gan twisting them off just as the squire was 
doing. What a fine case of the usual form of 
politeness withdrawing behind the principle 
which seeks to protect the feelings of others! ‘ 

Defending the Weak.—A form of Christian chiv- 
alry which unites bravery and politeness is the 
protection of the weak by the strong. Fighting 
is not a desirable thing in itself, but there are 
worse things than fighting. Standing by and see- 
ing the innocent and helpless bullied and out- 
raged without attempting to rescue is worse. 
How many gentle hearts leaped with approbation 
and delight at the Quaker’s interposition on be- 
half of the fugitives in Uncle Tom. ‘‘ Friend,” 
said Phineas, sending Tom Loker down the steep, 
‘thee isn’t wanted here!” America deserves the 
credit of having developed more chivalry in de- 
fense of the weaker sex than perhaps any nation 
in the world. 

In some of the rougher mining and manufactur- 
ing districts in England, and Scotland, too, I fear 
the poor girls have, many of them, a sad time of 
it amongst coarse and ruffian boys. Blackie tells 
a queer story of a boy who was being questioned 
on the catechism with the class. When the sub- 
ject of regeneration was up, the teacher said to 
this boy, ‘‘Tommy, would you like to be born 
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again®’ ‘Born again!” said Tommy; “no, I 
wadna.” ‘You wouldn't?’ cried the teacher 
sadly; “why not?” ‘For fear I'd be born a 


Jassie,” said Tommy. Evidently there was not 
much chivalry in that school, or Tommy would 
not have considered it so undesirable for any one 
to be ‘‘a lassie.” Fighting, as I have said, is not 
a desirable thing in itself; but a little of it in 
defense of the weak and helpless in some of the 
districts where Tommy seems to have been 
brought up would not be out of place. Boys 
should be taught that strength is given not to 
oppress but to defend the weak. ‘ Him that is 
chief among you, let him be the servant of all,” is 
the chivalry of the Bible. It holds true of every 
kind of power—bodily and mental : power of ar- 
gument, power of sarcasm, power of position, 
power of combination, power of wealth—and 
wants development on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is in early years that the true use and conse- 
cration of superior power has to be sought so as 
to become of second nature. ‘ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 





IN THE QUAKER MEETING-HOUSE. 
By Epwarp A. Ranp. 


T was Thursday, and the door of the little 
brown Quaker meeting-house stood wide open 
as if saying, ‘‘Come in!’ Weremembered that it 
was the mid-week meeting-day, and: stepped in. 


ing. The walls about me, the matting on the 
floor, the old ladies who sat with eyes placidly 
elosed, seemed to have gone into the drab or 
brown shades. The architecture of the build- 
ing was plain. The furniture was plain. The 
walls were of the up-and-down, sugar-box 
style. There were none of your fancy arches 
overhead, no pointed windows, no whimsical 
curves about the seats. Flat, angular, straight, 
prim, these were the adjectives of the architecture 
that prevailed. And yet still there came down 
upon all the stiffness and angularity, down upon 
the hard, straight seats a peaceful .atmosphere 
that did my soul good. 

There may have been forty in the meeting, the 
men on one side and the women on the other, 
almost as rigidly as if some kind of sorting- 
machine had made two heaps of them. The men, 
with few exceptions, were either old or in middle 
life. A little way off was the home of the Quaker 
poet, Whittier, and on the men’s side of the house 
the bard with such a marvelous harp of silver is 
doubtless often found reverently worshiping ‘‘ in 
the spirit.” 

A pretty little picture was made that day in the 
Quaker meeting-house. Up in the front seats sat 
an elderly well-to-do-looking farmer, his shrewd, 
weather-stained face turned toward the window, 
and suggesting reflections on haystacks and wheat 
fields. Across his lap a little child had thrown 
himself, the boy-face and childish unconcern con- 
trasting so strangely with the grave thoughtful- 
ness of the old men around him. It was like the 
fresh, young brook that frolics around the solemn 
old pines in the forest. . 

On the other side of the aisle sat the women. 
Just one man profaned the row by his presence. 
Those in the rear were evidently some of the 
** world’s people,” young women drawn in through 
curiosity, and arrayed in the world’s gay and mot- 
ley colors. The brightness of their tints sobered 
down farther ahead into the Quaker colors in the 
front seats like a gaudy sunset that shades off 
into the modest, quiet hues of the sky overhead. 
In those front seats sat some of the Quaker moth- 
ers. There were four occupying a raised seat and 

facing the meeting. Blessed, motherly faces had 
they, some of them so still and peaceful, and 
making you think of the inner recesses of a quiet 
harbor that a vessel bas reached after many 
storms. Everything about the place seemed so 
quiet and unchanged and unchanging, as if the 
seats had always been arranged just that way, and 
the funnel had shot upward from the floor and 
bent at just that angle, and the men and women 
had been sitting there just the same during the 
years we had known anything about the Quaker 
meeting-house. There was, however, one sign of 
change. What seemed like a library-case in one 
corner suggested an “innovation.” Within a few 
years the buzz of a Sabbath-school has sprung up 
within the Quaker meeting-house. Blessed be the 
buzz! These dear, stately old sheep need have no 
fears when the Shephefd comes among a people, 
and, calling the lambs around him, clusters them 
in the Sabbath-school. 


everybody knows the Quaker believes that the 
Lord has a right to speak through a woman’s 
mouth if he wishes. 
black silk dress, with the traditional white muslin 
folds over her bosom, a brown shawl resting on 
her shoulders, and a dainty white cap on her 
head. The successor of Deborah, Hannah and 
Anna spoke well. 
with the old Quaker phraseology running through 
her talk like a vine, to hear those words, ‘‘the 
still, small voice.” 
added strength to hope as she spoke of that pre- 
cious doctrine, the blood of Christ taking away 
sin. And then the Quaker conscience came to the 
front as she insisted on right living, and depre- 
cated all separation of the moral and the religious 
life. 
the men looked meditative enough to be dozing. 
The mothers looked quieter than ever, and shut 
their eyes still more peacefully, while beneath the 
bronzed, shrewd, oldish face of his companion the 
little boy twisted his flaxen head uneasily about. 
It was a good talk and went to its mark, though 
some time getting there. Then came the waiting, 
the waiting for that mystical presence of the 
spirit, the ‘‘still, small voice” that the prophet 
heard, the power that was felt at Pentecost, the 
stiange presence that on the Lord’s day gave such 
Patmos-visions to the apostle. 
brief testimony, we were compelled, through the 
pressure of duties, to leave the house and turn 
into the dusty road again. The influence of the 
hour stayed with us, though, and again and again 
we have seemed to be inside the little -brown 
meeting-house, hearing’ the shrill cry of the 
cricket and the soft whirr of the wind without, 


on the ear. 


a mission. 
aited some essential things. 
sized the “‘ ministration of the spirit” and shown 
how closely God comes up to this lgst world of 
ours, lying all about it. 





She stood up in her plain 


It was so much in harmony 


It gave rest from fear and 


Her talk was somewhat extended. Some of 


After giving our 


while the tones of a woman’s voice rise and fall 


We heartily believe that God gave the Quaker 
These sober apostles in drab have cx- 
They have empha- 


They have emphasized 
this divine Presence waiting to take fullest pos- 
session of our souls if we will only listen to the 
“still, small voice” calling at every man’s door. 
In their championship of the cause of peace, in 
their efforts for the slave, their zeal has been pro- 
verbial and persistent, and there have been no 
more resolute fighters than the unwarlike Quaker. 
As an organization, like all other denominations, 
the Friends will do their work and pass away. 
But that work will Zire and help give life to the 
new church of the future. 

We believe in the usefulness of denominations, 
but we believe in their transientness also. They 
are simply preparatory, getting ready for some- 
thing by and by. Each denomination is like a 
workman that comes forward to the fabric to be 
woven, contributing some new thread and some 
new color, then passing away. So out of all these 
efforts shall come the strength and the beauty of 
the one millennial church. For we believe the 
prayer will be answered, ‘‘ That they may be one 
even as we are one.” ae 








COMMON SCHOOLS AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 
By JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


F the common schools of our land should prove 

a failure, it will not be for want of being well 
looked after. Like the child with a step-mother, 
or the new minister, everybody feels called upon 
to stand at once their special critic and guardian. 
And if they are, indeed, the moral dykes, whose 
soundness and efficiency are vital to the State, 
they do well who watch them with vigilance. 
They are a great blessing or they are not, as the 
case may be, but they are not maintained at the 
public expense for the sake of being a blessing. 
They are not established for the sake of the indi- 
viduals benefited by them, as individuals, at all. 
They do not exist for the sake of men and women 
and children, as such, at all. To be sure, they 
keep children out of mischief and busy with bet- 
ter things, they train their powers, develop their 
minds, and form their characters. In this way 
they are an incalculable benefit to the community. 
And as this has been their most immediate and 
apparent good, it has come to be considered as 
the immediate cause of and reason for their exist- 
ence. Therein lies a fallacy. 
The right of the State to furnish schools for her 
citizens, at public expense, lies solely in the im- 
portance of the schools to the welfare of the 
State. They are simply governmental expedients. 





ment is found to be necessary for the secure 
maintenance of a republican form of government. 
This the government undertakes to supply, and in 
some instances, by means of the compulsory edu- 
cation bill, to require. Beyond this, the province 
of the State does not, legally, extend. That com- 
plete system of education, ambitiously aimed at, 
and in a few instances really achieved, is simply a 
gift of the government, whose right of bestowal 
may seriously be questioned. 
Just here rises an important question. If the 
government has a legal right to the maintenance 
of schools, as a means of self-preservation, it is 
plainly its right and privilege to dictate what 
studies shall be pursued in those schools. After 
the rudimentary knowledge, required as a basis, 
shall have been imparted, the branches pursued 
should be those which shall make citizens of the 
youth of the land. These studies should be polit- 
ical economy and the history of nations. No pupil 
should be allowed to leave the public schools, or, 
at least, released from his obligations to the State 
in its requirements as to an education, who does 
not possess a clear knowledge of the principlés of 
sound government, of the theory of law-making, 
and of the history of other nations, with their les- 
sons of success and failure. The pupils of our public 
schools should be bred patriots of the highest and 
purest type. From these pupils of to-day must 
come our ‘‘average Congressman” of to-morrow, 
and it is our own fault if the term be a by-word of 
reproach. From these pupils, also, must come 
the voters who shall select and elect our rulers 
and law-makers. It is idle to expect good rulers 
elected from the midst of ignorant and indifferent 
voters. 
It is not considered enough that a man shall be 
popular with the people in order to hold a com- 
mission in army or navy. For the purpose of 
defending itself, the State establishes certain mil- 
itary and naval schools, holds them under rigid 
serutiny, and requires special courses of study, sup- 
posed to be those best fitted for the end sought. 
Nowit is no more reasonable to expect to evolve 
a wise ruler or competent legislator out of the raw 
material than an efficient soldier. All trades, all 
professions, must be specially studied to be pur- 
sued with profit. It is certainly not too much to 
expect a certain amount of special training requi- 
sité for the administration of the affairs of a great 
people. If the history of the Roman Empire, 
with its magnificent success, its decline and fall, 
and the story of the growth of common law, were 
thoroughly understood by the pupils in our com- 
mon schools, the government would reap at least 
as much benefit as if her pupils spent the same 
time and labor in learning the names of the 
mountain villages of the Himalayas, or wrestling 
with the inexplicable intricacies of the grammar 
of the language. Not that I would advise the 
coming Congressman to use less elegant English 
than his present predecessor. That were perhaps 
ill-advised, considering the presence of foreign 
ministers and ambassadors and plenipotentiaries 
and what not in our legislative halls. We do not 
want less accurate or less refined speech (heaven 
forbid !), but we do want more knowledge of polit- 
ical economy and of the principles of government. . 

If the attention of the pupils of our public 
schools were directed toward these branches of 
study, if a thorough knowledge of political econe- 
my were diffused among the masses of the people 
by means of these schools, there would thereby 
be generated a love of country, an enthusiastic 
patriotism, and an esprit du corps, which would 
indeed be, what our public schools have them- 
selves so often been called, a bulwark of liberty. 
Patriotism would then be bred in the bone, and 
from our heterogeneous population there should 
arise a homogeneous people whose creed should 
be the safety and efficiency of the government 
they upheld and lived under. Our statesmen 
would not then be the result of hap-hazard, but 
would be carefully chosen by intelligent voters. 
When a man was called for he would te found, 
ready-trained for the place needing him. Herein 
lies the true basis of civil service reform. True, it 
is a slow thing, and cannot be made available for 
the uses of the next campaign. But it would be 
a genuine reform, and could not be set aside when 
it pleased the dominant party to do so. 

’ The plan is not anew one. Sparta trained her 


youth to be patriots from the cradle. The success 
of her system is inspiring. Rome gave herself to 
the business of politics, and furnishes us with 
the most brilliant examplé of good government 
on the pages of history. If the superstructure 
is to stand secure, we must look well to the foun- 
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SHEPHERD SONG. 


[From the German of Uhland.] 
By Mary E. ATxKrnson. 


WINTER, tiresome winter, 
Thou makest the world so small! 
"Thou shuttest us up in the valley, 
In the house imprisonest all. 


And if I ever go over 
My fair-haired love to see, 
‘Scarce through the narrow window 
Can she catch a glimpse of me. 


If I pluck up courage and venture 
In at the cottage door, 

“Sho sits between father and mother, 
Nor lifts her eyes from the floor. 


“O summer, beautiful summer, 
Thou makest the world so wide! 

As we climb the grassy mountain 
It broadens on évery side. 


Andif on the cliff you are standing, 
My sweetheart dear and true, 

I call, and the echo repeats it, 
Yet nobody hears but you. 


And if close in my armsIhold you, « 
On the glad, free mountain height, 
Nobody sees us, darling, 
Though the world is all in sight. 











PRAYER-MEETINGS OF WOMEN. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


EETINGS of women for prayer have always 
been regarded with dignified approval by 
church authorities, yet have seldom been popular 
‘among women themselves. In most congregations 
the ladies’ devotional meeting, whether meant for old 
-or young, is attended by only a few of the sisters. The 
‘audience on Sunday is largely composed of women, 
‘Dut not one in every ‘ten considers it her duty to go 
to her own special prayer-meeting. Of those who 
-do go, two-thirds, if they were candid, would confess 
‘that they went with a feeling of bearing a cross, and 
‘that there was no joy connected with the hour. It 
was, instead, a serious responsibility, which had to be 
" amet and faced, because conscience so commanded, 

Believing, as I do, that prayer-meetings of women, 
‘of mothers, sisters, daughters, and friends, may be 
sweet, restful and profitable, I have wondered of late 
‘why they need ever be stupid. Why need ladies,— 
bright, graceful, attractive and charming in society,— 
push open the prayer-meeting door with a deprecating 
‘gesture, creep half timidly in, and act, in the presence 
of the other bualf-frozen people, as though they were 
themselves frozen? Is there any need that the name, 
prayer-meeting,should bea spell to turn flesh and blood, 
for the time, into something mute and cold as marble? 

Admitting the fact that many women find it an im- 
possibility to pray in the hearing of others, there 
should not in that bea reason to keep them away from 
the meeting. I suppose the 4eath-like formalism of 
‘the affair is, after all, the trouble. Nobody looks or 
speaks in the ordinary way. A profound melancholy 
<chills the atmosphere. The leader reads the customary 
portion of Scripture in a solemn tone. The hymns 
given out are sung as though they were doleful sounds, 
mot with life, verve, and spontaneity. The prayers 
are very nearly inaudible, so softly and timorously are 
they breathed forth. The meeting drags its slow 
length along, and everybody is relieved when it is over. 

Two minutes after the concluding prayer, what a 
«change! Whata buzz and chatter of voices! What 
arippling breeze of laughter! What pleasant inqui- 
ries for friends and neighbors! You would hardly 
believe that these alert, mobile, glad, interested faces, 
these silver-sweet, clear voices belonged to the same 
persons who sat in portentous propriety in their 
places, a little while ago. 

Do you désire to have in your church this fall and 
‘winter an earnest and helpful gathering of the wom- 
‘anly element every week for prayer? Then, first of 
-all, ask, you who are at the beginning of it, for the 
presence and power of God. Ask in faith, expecting 
‘ananswer. But do not besatisfied with having asked. 
4Go to work. Enlist numbers to attend, and bind them 
‘by personal solicitation and promise. There is the 
enthusiasm that kindles in a large number of people 
assembled for any purpose. You will find it easier to 
hold a good meeting if you have forty than if you 
have five. 

A great deal depends upon the leader. Let her dis- 
pense with any unnatural formality. The ceremony 
should be that of the parlor to some extent. Welcome 

‘the ladies as they enter, with a pleasant word, present 
strangers to each other, and look happy and alive, not 
vas though youewere posed for a photograph. After 
the meeting is launched do not allow it to lose itself in 
dong, embarrassed pauses. Have plenty of singing. 
“Try to get up a conversation, not a succession of stilt- 
ed or hesitating speeches, but a free and animated talk 
in which views may be exchanged on some subject of 
“every-day interest. It is as well to appoint the subject 
at each meeting for the next one. Then, ladies who 
do not care to talk can bring something short and ap- 
propriate to read on the theme, or perhaps a cluster 
of Bible-texts, or a sheaf of verses from the hymn- 

- book to enrich the occasion. 

Do not tremble lest somebody is criticising you. 

*There is really very little unkind criticism or malevo- 
lence in such places of meeting. If there is anybody of 





whom you are really in dread, for once borrow some 
of the wisdom of that much derided bird, the ostrich, 
and sit where you cannot see her. 

When we are lifted into that peaceful state of mind 
in which we see Jesus only, it is wonderful how remote 
and slight the things come to be that were lately stum- 
bling blocks. We are no longer afraid of each other. 
We no longer feel the burden of ourselves. It is this 
dreadful consciousness of self, of the impression we 
may make, of what others may think of us, that 
weighs us down and fills us with dread. Let us forget 
that there is any one near but Jesus, and the remem- 
brance of Him will make us strong. 

To be filled with a passion for saving souls! Whata 
difference there would be in our houses and in our 
churches if every individual were now to be flooded 
with a spirit of earnest absorbing desire to see friends 
and neighbors saved; saved not only from eternal 
death, but from the jealousies, the narrowness, the 
frivolities, and the crowding cares of life; saved from 
worldliness 2nd from the rust _of insincerity and self- 
ishness. Woman, with her all-pervading influence, 
can do so much for ber beloved ones, even when but 
half-consecrated. Who could measure her power if 
she were wholly given to the work of her Lord? 

What is your alabaster-box? Have you 

; * The gift of song, 
The gift of eloquence, the gift of beauty, 
The fascination and the nameless charm 
That shall lead all men captive ’’? 

Whichever it be, bring it now to your Master. Bring 
your best and your loveliest, and lay them on the 
golden altar where the incense burns by night and 
day. Do not be over-diffident, staying away from 
any good work because in your own thought your 
presence or absence can make little difference. 

In the prayer-meeting of women for which I plead 
every woman counts one, Some who least dream of 
it, by reason of their faith, their charity, and their 
abounding love, count three or four, 
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OY is a prize unbought, and is freest, purest in 

its flow when it comes unsought. No getting into 
heaven as a place will compassit. You must carry it 
with you, else it is not there. You must have it in 
you as the musit of a well-ordered soul, the fire of a 
holy purpose, the welling up, out of the central 
depths, of eternal springs, that hide their waters there. 

Horace BUSHNELL. 


Il. 

The Christian must be filled with one spirit, guided 
by one standard, throughout his whole existence. The 
same refreshing breezes visit him while toiling through 
the Valley of Humiliation, or climbing the Delectable 
Mountains, resting in the land of Beulah, or passing 
through the Dark River made bright by the faces of 
shining ones leaning from the other side. In the fal- 
terings and the triumphs of his course, his need is the 
same; the air that strengthens him, the only air in 
which he can breathe freely, is the pure atmosphere 
of Light and Love that flows down to him from his 
Father’s House, through the open gates of the Beauti- 


ful City and over the Celestial Hills. 
Lucy LARCOM. 


Tit. 

The rich in love obtain from Thee 
Thy special gifts of grace; 

The poor in spirit those men be 
Who shall behold thy face: 

Lord, grant I may be one of these, 
Thus poor, or else thus rich ; 

E’en whether of the two Thou please, 
I care not greatly which. 


Iv. 

Of how many cheap, exquisite joys are these five 
senses the inlets? and who is he that can look on the 
beautiful scenes of the morning, lying in the freshness 
of the dew, and the joyful light of the risen sun, and 
not be happy? Cannot God create another: world 
many times more fair? and cast over it a mantle of 
light many times more lovely? and wash it with purer 
dew than ever dropped from the eyelids of the morn- 
ing? 


Grorce WITHER. 


Epwanrp Irvine. 


The best name by which we can think of God is 
Father. It is a loving, deep, sweet, heart-touching 
name; for the name of father is in its nature full of 
inborn sweetness and comfort. Therefore also, we 
must confess ourselves children of God; for by this 
name we deeply touch our God, since there is not a 
sweeter sound to the Father than the voice of the 


child. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 


VL 

To have our hearts balanced on God as their center, 
and so balanced that under the ruder touches of 
temptation they may be moved to and fro like the 
nicely poised stones of the Druids, but, like those 
stones, always return again to their rest,—that is to be 
blessed indeed—to be blessed like the Psalmist who 
said after some rough ouset of Satan, ‘I shall-not be 


tl ed.” 
greatly mov * 
VIL 


Every saint in keaven is asa flower in that garden 
of God, and holy love is the fragrance and sweet odor 
they all send forth, and with which they fill the bow- 
ers of that paradise above. 

—— ~  JOHNATHAN EDWARDS. + 





Hooks and Authors. 


A RARE LOVE POEM, 


The New Day. A Poem in Songs and Sonnets. By Richard 
Wateoa, Gilder, New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 








We should, perhaps, call this book a collection 
of poems rather than a poem. The connection be- 
tween its forty or fifty short pieces is such as to sug- 
gest that most of them were composed independently, 
though on a common theme, and that it was by an 
afterthought that they were so combined and united 
by interludes as to form a single work. There is a 
real progress and a certain symmetry in the whole, 
but the separate poems make their strongest impres- 
sion through their individual quality rather than 
through their relation to each other, The theme of 
them all is a man’s love for a woman, in its successive 
phases. The interludes picture the rising of the sun 
over the sea, as nature’s anology to the “ new day”’ of 
love. There is a hint of the same idea in the quaint 
and graceful designs, in which one of the eyes ofa 
peacock’s tail is made to suggest the sun; and the 
mechanical execution of the book matches the con- 
tents in dainty perfectness. This last phrase, how- 
ever, affords no adequate suggestion of the quality of 
the poems. They have, indeed, a certain dainty and 
delicate finish, an external perfection, which be- 
speaks the hand of a workman at once skillful and 
conscientious. But they have also higher merits. They 
are worthy expressions, and some of them very noble 
expressions, of the love of man and woman in its 
purest and intensest form. At times they recall to us 
the spirit of the Elizabethan poets, in their fullness of 
passion, as well as in the illumination of all minute 
circumstances by one central flame. But in the pre- 
dominance of the moral quality, the sensitiveness 
wrought by an indiVidual affection toward ail the 
great spiritual realities, there is, we think, the best 
distinctive quality of modern poetry. 

But we can do far better justice to Mr. Gilder’s 
poems by quotation than by attempt at description. 
Here is part of a sonnet, in which the musical quality 
seems to us very. remarkable: 

“ My love for thee doth march like armed men 
Against a queenly city they would take. 
Along that drmy’s front the banners shake; 

Across the mountain and the sun-smit plain 

It steadfast sweeps as sweeps the steadfast rain ; 
And new the trumpet makes the still air quake, 
And now the thundering cannon doth awake 

Echo on echo, echoing again.”’ 

Here again is a song: 

* Once only, Love, can love’s sweet song be sung’; } 
But once, Love, at our feet love's flower is flung; 
Once, Love, once only, Love, may we be young: 

Say shall we love, dear Love, or shall we hate! 


* Once only, Love, will burn the blood-red fire; 
But onee awakeneth the wild desire; 
Love pleadeth long, but what if Love should tire! 
Now shail we love, dear Love, or shall we wait! 


“The day is short, the evening cometh fast ; 
The time of choosing, Love, will soon be past ; 
The outer darkness falleth, Love, at last: 

Love, let us love ere it be late,—too late!” 

This seems to us perfect—tbhe music, the sweetnesa, 
the plaintive undertone. To say that it suggest Ten- 
nyson implies no reproach; happy is he who can so 
catch the secret of the master’s charm; and this seems 
to us quite worthy to stand beside Tennyson’s songs. 
Here is one, again, which recalls no other poet, and 
whioh impresses us by its nobility of imagination and 
feeling: 

“ O strange Spring days, when from the shivering ground 

Love riseth, wakening from his dreamful swound 

And, frightened, in the stream his face hath found! 


“ O Summer days, when Love hath grown apace, 
And feareth not to look upon Love’s face, : 
And lightnings burn where earth and sky embrace! 


“ O Autumn, when the winds are dank and dread, 
How brave above the dying and the dead 
The conqueror, Love, uplifts his banner red ! 


“ O Winter, when the earth lies white and chill! 
Now only hath strong Love his perfect will 
Whom heat, nor cold, nor death can bind or kill.” 

There are several of the sonnets among which it is 
hard to choose for quotation, The pair entitled ‘‘ The 
Dark Room” have a great deal of power. Another 
ends with this strong line: 

“ Thou art my ever-living judgment day.” 


We give the last half of “‘ Body and Soul”—as not. 
more remarkable than some others, but a very good 
example: 

“ But, Love, for me thy body was the first. 
One day I wandered idly through the town, 
Then entered a cathedral’s silence brown 
Which sudden thrilled with a strange heavenly burst 
Of light and music. That dazed traveler durst 
Do nothing now but worship and fall down. 
He thought to rest, as did the tired clown 
Who sank in longed-for sleep, but there immersed 
Found restless vision on vision of beauty rare. 
Moved by thy body’s outer majesty 
I entered in thy silent, sacred shrine: 
*Twas then, all suddenly and unaware, 
Thou didst reveal, O maiden Love! to me, 
That beautiful singing holy soul of thine.” 


Such rare work as this book contains, and from & 
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young writer, inspires the hope of a permanent addi- 
tion to the small American company of genuine poets 
—a company that has seemed likely to be thinned 
by time more rapidly than it is reinforced from the 
younger geveration. To the reader of The New Day 
the question may perbaps suggest itself—noting how 
almost exclusively the inspiration is drawn from & 
single theme—whether the poet’s song is likely to have 
variety and fullness as well as intensity and melody. 
The attempt to answer the question might be prema- 
ture; but there are not wanting in the volume hints 
of power in a wider range than the one here taken. 
Indeed, we think the poet has occasionally missed the 
full effect he might have produced, by a somewhat 
forced recurrence to his central theme. Thus, there 
is in one sonnet a very striking description of Salvini 
in the part of Othello. (We cannot, even in passing, 
refrain from a protest against Salvini’s unworthy in- 
terpretation of one of Shakespeare’s noblest coucep- 
tions. Shakespeare’s Othello is a man, of truly heroic 
mould; even in his pitiful error he remains essentially 
noble at heart; to impute to him the senseless fury of a 
beast we consider as a slander of the first magnitude.) 
The description in the sonnet, however, is extremely 
vivid, and instances a power of external portraiture 
which is hardly among the prevailing characteristics 
ef the book. But, to connect it with his main theme, 
the writer ends with a comparison of himself watching 
Salvini to His mind’s perception of his own surging 
passion. The analogy is not, to the reader’s mind, a 
striking one, and makes a somewhat inappropriate 
and feeble termination. So, in the following song: 


“ He knows not the path of duty 
Who says that the way is sweet ; 
But he who is blind to the beauty, 
And finds but thorns for his feet, 


“ He alone is the perfect giver 
~ Who.swears that:his gift is naught ; 
And he is the sure receiver 
Who gains what he never sought, 


“ Against the darkness outer 
+ God's light his likeness takes, 
And he from the mighty doubter 
The great believer makes. 


“ Like the pale, cold moon above her 
With its heart of the heart‘of fire, 
My Love is the one true lover, 
And hers is the soul of desire.” 


Here, in the first three verses, a fine thought is 
worthily expressed, and with culminating effect; but 
the closing verse throws the mind from the track and 
leaves it groping for the clue. We point out these 
things, not for the pleasure of fault-fiuding, but to 
suggest that when hereafter the writer gives him- 
self a freer range of topic and treatment he will 
‘ achieve results, we do not say higher, but perhaps 
broader, We shall look hopefully to him, by and by, 
to give voice to the other great human sentiments. 
He has given noble expression to the most passionate, 
the most individeal, and in some sense the most sig- 
nificant and sacramental of the affections. He may 
hereafter, with equal power and nobility, give expres- 


sion to 
“ The larger love 
That dwarfs the petty love of one to one,” 


—a “hard saying,” perbaps, but one that true lovers 
understand. If we suggest such a hope as to Mr. 
Gilder’s future work, it is not in dissatisfaction, but in 
grateful appreciation of the beautiful and lofty song 
we already owe to him. We give one more quotation, 
both as in itself at least equal to anything else in the 
book, and as indicating its noble key-note. 


“ Oh, love is not a summer mood, 
Nor flying phantom of the brain, 
Nor youthful fever of the blood, 
Nor dream, nor fate, nor circumstance. 
Love is not born of blinded chance, 
Nor bred in simple ignorance. 


* But love hath winter in her bloed, 
And love is fruit of holy pain, 
And perfect flower of maidenhood. 
True love is steadfast as the skics, - 
And once alight she never flies ; 
And loye is strong, and still, and wise.” 


DR. HOLLAND'S LAST NOVEL. 
Segenoai. 4 Story of J o-day. By J. G. Holland. New York: 
* Dr. Holland has added a leaf to his laurels, In 
Sevenoaks he has given usa thoroughly good novel. 
If hereafter his highest distinction shall continue to 
be as a moralist, it will not be from any want of suc- 
cess as & writer of fiction. Sevenoaks has the distinc- 
tive qualities of a work of literary art. Asa story, it 
is theroughly readable; the action is rapid but not 
hurried ; there is no flagging and no dullness. That its 
scenes and characters are distinctively American 
*‘gzoes without saying,’ There is on the whole a re- 
freshing absence of conventionalism in the stricture 
of the story. The regulation pair of lovers, we are 
glad to say, are absent: what love-making the book 
contains has a fresh and genuine flavor. Any novel 
that has one really new and strongly-drawn character 
is something to be grateful for, and the most prom- 
inent figure in Sevenoaks, though his kind are becoming 
painfully familiar in real life, makes here his first ap- 
pearance in fiction as a distinct and clearly-embodied 
reality. Robert Belcher is a vulgar, unprincipled, 
money-making man, who first becomes potentate and 
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al 
despot in the manufacturing village which gives its 
pame to the book, and then runs a career in New 
York as a lord of Wall Street, a gorgeous liver, a mag- 
nificent rascal. His portrait is most admirably painted. 
For a writer of strong moral feeling to be thoroughly 
fair iu depicting a scoundrel iss real triumph; and 
Dr. Holland treats Belcher with perfect fairness, re- 
lieving bis badness with many humorous touches, 


and moving us at times into sympathy toward him | 


which does not in the last blind us to his ill-deserts. 
The picture is worked up in all its details with the 
skill of a genuine artist. It is a perfectly just satire— 
if that can be called satire which has no exaggeration 


—upon a type of man perhaps the most obnoxious and. 
barmful that American life has developed. Among, 
the scenes in his career at once life-like and humor-., 
ous, we should especially select Mr. Belcher’s experi-. 


ence with the New York Tattler and its interviewer, 
and, above all, his proposition to found a theaqjogical 
seminary. If the writer had been disposed to be mer- 
ciless he might have depicted the seminary as actually 
established, aud represented the inspiring effect upon 
students for the Christian ministry of an Alma Mater 
supported by the money and honored by the name of 
a Wall Street gambler. 

Of the other characters in the book, the most notable 


is Jim Fenton, whose type—that of the honest and 


eccentric backwoodsman—is not so new to fiction as 
Belcher’s, but who is very individual and real, and 
wins a warm place in the reader’s affections. The 
touches of religious feeling—never made obtrusive— 
are as natural as they are wholesome. We think Jim 
isa very fair counterpart and offset to the frontiers- 
men that Bret Harte is in the habit of giving us, and 
that he is quite as life-like as the best of them. His 
love affair with Miss Butterworth is charming. The 
minor characters in the book fill their places satisfac- 
torily enough. Its most improbable personage we 
think is Mrs, Dillingham, the beautiful and brilliant 
woman who has hovered for half a lifetime on the 
dangerous edge Of vice, and who under the influence 
of a child not ofly melts into momentary feeling, but 
easily reverts to honorable and self-respecting wo- 
manhood—this lady, we say, inspires us with consider< 
able skepticism. She is an uncongenial element to the 
author, and having introduced her he apparently was 
bound either to sacrifice probability by reforming her, 
or to offend moral taste by faithfully depicting the 
unvirtuous and unlovely reality. We think he was. 
wise to choose the former alternafive, but the book 
would be stronger if she had been left out altogether. 
The only other criticism we would suggest is that 
matters come out a good deal more smoothly than 
they often do in real life. The scene in the court-room, 
where the smart and wicked Mr. Cavendish becomes 
clay in the hands of the smarter and virtuous Mr. 
Balfour, may be pleasing, but in comparison with the 
actual New York court-room must be said to be— 
highly ideal! Theaward of poetic justice to all parties 
is gratifying to the reader’s sensibilities, but somewhat 
disturbs his sense of probabilities. But the end of Mr. 
Belcher’s career is an artistic stroke, Neither suicide, 
hanging nor imprisonment for life is his fate; he dis- 
appears fram sight as bartender on a St. Lawrence 
steamboat. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Judging by the French authors that we see in 
English dress, respectable people may as well resign 
the hope of ever finding anything endurable in what 
may be called French literature of society. Some 
months ago gn enterprising American newspaper 
secured the services of M: Arséne Houssaye as its Paris 
correspondent. This gentleman has considerable 
reputation as scholar, critic, litterateur, and man of 
society,and his letters show that he enjoys the acquaint- 
ancesbip of many deservedly famous Frenchmen. 
And yet these letters, collected under the title of Life 
in Paris, are as depressing in their effect as anything 
whieh a person of ordinary morality is likely to find 
im-literature. Even the stupidest English society of 
which Trollope ever told us—and ‘character amounts 
to_little enough in “‘ good society” in Bngland—seems 
upright, noble, and sensible to us after we have spent 
an hour with M. Houssaye and his acquaintances. It 
isnot that they are silly or vulgar, though some few 
of them are both: it is not. that they do not moralize, 
for the worst sinners among them do this, as all sin- 
ners have a perfect right to do, but it is because almost 
every one to whom M, Houssaye introduces us seems 
to be particularly skillful at avoiding the point and 
the main object of morality, that we dislike his letters. 
There are some wines in which froth and sediment are 
present in large quantities, but the unfortunate 
drinker discovers that it is not these, but the brilliant 
liquor which lies between them that really causes his 
unnatural exhilaration and his subsequent headache 
and moral stuitification. M. Houssaye’s letters appear 
to us to afford an exact literary parallel to these wines. 
(W. L. Gill & Co.) 


Dr. Inman’s Ancient Pagan and Modern Chris- 
tian Symbolism is, in some respects, an instructive 
work, but the author so plainly goes beyond the 
limits of his subject that his enthusiasm is likely to be 
mistaken for a different and far less endurable senti- 
ment. Doubtless, many modern figures and symbols 
were adapted from some which, among the ancients, 
were the outgrowth of a low grade of intelligence 
whose reasonings were perverted by the gross animal- 
ism whivh then prevailed among maukind; the siz- 





nificance of these adapted symbols, however, has been 
changed. There seems reason to believe that the 
cross had once a significance now lost, and was worn as 
an amulet or ornament; but pow it only calls to mind 
the death of Christ and the love of God which is be- 
lieved to have been shown forth in that act. Yet Dr. 
Inman seems to consider that the cross itself is re- 
vered, and that if Christians knew its earlier signifi- 
cance they would abandon it. We question, too, the 
author’s authority for assuming that certain positions 
of inanimate forms and lines had but a single meaning 
when used in religious objects or services. We doubt 
whether the rude architects, artificers and embellish- 
ers of the world’s early days were any more reasona- 
ble or consistent than those of our own, and certainly 
these latter are given greatly to random lines without 
the faintest shadow of meaning. (J. W. Bouton; $3.00.) 


Mr. Spurgeon’s Lectures to My Students were 
delivered toa class of hearers such as no one but Mr. 
Spurgeon has, we believe. It was composed of Baptist 
ministers who had preached for at least two years, 
and with some success, The “Pastor’s College” te 
which these students come has been in existence for 
nearly twenty years, at an expense of about $500 per 
week, none of the expense being met by the students. 
The lectures naturally differ from those which would 
be prepared for younger and inexperienced men, in 
being fuller of practical counsel. They were certainly 
listened to with attention, for they contain no waste 
words, no trifling or over-particular advice, nor any- 
thing above the comprehension of tbeir auditors, 
while they are very brisk, pointed, humorous, earnest 
and sensible. (Sheldon & Co.) 


The Roman Empire is the subject of the latest 
volume of the “ Historical Handbook Series,’’ which 
Measrs. Lippincott are publishing. Mr. Arthur M. 
Qurteis is the writer of the volume before us, and 
treats in less than three hundred small pages the 
eourse of Roman history from A. D. 395 to 800. Mr. 
Curteis has neither a dramatic nor a fascinating pen, 
but be has an excellent faculty for generalizing. His 
history is quite reada’le, and is wholly free from the 
accumulations of datesand names of which some small 
historical works consist, 


—<* 


The author of Yavia and Quadraius has an un- 
mistakable faculty for handling the early Christians 
without depriving them of the odor of antiquity. 
Although some of her descriptions draw slightly upon 
modern customs, the people and their surroundings 
belong so entirely to another age than ours, that after 
reading one of these books we feel as if we had been 
in another world. (Nelson & Phillips.) 


Miss Stevenson’s Boys and Girls in Biology, 
based upon Huxley’s latest lectures, is a meritorious 
attempt to interest children in the study of animal 
life. In the hands of an intelligent teacher, who will 
use living objects by way of example and illustration, 
this bookwill enable children to make rapid progress, 
but the text is written in the simplest, yet most in- 
structive manner. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Travesty, of the ‘‘ Treasure Trove Series,” is 


-fully as well edited as the volume which preceded it, 


though the interest of the new volume must depend 
largely upon the reader’s knowledge of the books 
trayestied. The contents are from Thackeray, Macan- 
lay, Hood, Burnand, John Paul, Bret Harte, James 
Beresford, and “T. T. TT.” (W. L. Gill& Co. $1.25.) 


The author of The Queen of Connaught = 
certainly have a deadly hatred of William B "3 
books, for he takes Mr, Black’s favorite plot and writes 
as dismal astory as can well be imagined. The title of 
the book will attract Irish readers, but will please 


only such of them as enjoy getting furiously angry. 


(Harpers; 50 cents.) 


Castle Daly, by Annie Keary, is a novel consid- 
erably above the average of merit. Thescene is laid 
in Ireland, and the writer evidently bas seen for her- 
self all that she describes. The story contains a great 
deal of incident. and more bumor than we usually ex- 
pect to find in English novels. (Porter & Coates. $1.25.) 


Hugh Melton is a short story by Katherine 
King, who has a fondness and faculty for writiug of 
soldiers and of military life in India. For so short a 
story, the quantity of incident is remarkable, but the 
author’s haste has caused her to leave her heroes gen- 
tlemen only in spots. (Harpers; 25 cents.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 
cases.) ; 

Authors and Titles. 

Drinkwater, Jennie M., * J 
's 


Publishers. Price. 


3. B., * The Lt We Giscer Beeoper.” ‘SB Ford & Co. t8 
Haligey so aye: “itr Mackeusie’s Answer.” 


5 Nat. Temp. Pub. Soe. 1 25 
is 8, sapere sot i pee 1 
Krummacher, F. W., .”... Carters. 
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‘Lexington Centenn oP tpubliahed y the Tow 
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Watson, J.! 
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PRACTICAL EFFECT OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ON MASSACHU- 
SETTS POLITICS. 


% Hest Rights for all American citi- 
zens irrespective of sex” having 
been re-affirmed by the Republican State 
‘Convention of Massachusetts, Woman 
‘Suffrage again becomes a recognized 
‘question in our State politics. As such 
it must be met next winter in our Legis- 
lature. I propose to show what it actu- 
-ally means. 
The United States Census for 1870 gives 
the following statistics. There were in 
Massachusetts, 


Native born males over 21 years of 7. ae 
Foreign * 137,832 


Native American male majority. ..... > «122,492 

Of the males, however, the following 
number were unable to read and write, 
-and were therefore legally disqualified 
to vote: 


This gives us the following as the male 
population capable of voting on the 
present otnrationn and sexual qualifica- 
tions: 





Native born male voters...........-....- 257,747 
Foreign “ “ ppgeee twill pee! © 109,489 
Native American yoting majority....... 148,258 


This was the actual state of facts, in 
1870, in Massachusetts. It isstill approx- 
imately correct, and represents, on our 
present- voting basis, a native American 
voting majority of 148,258. Now let us 
gee what would be the effect of an exten- 
sion of Suffrage to women upon the same 
terms as men. 

By the U. 8S. Census for 1870 there were 
in Massachusetts, 


tive born women over 21 years old.. 289,820 
Forclen 


«- 149,918 
Native American female majority...... 189,902 
Of these females, however, the follow- 
ing number were unable to read and 
te and would therefore be legally 
disqualified to vote. 


Native born illiterate females over 21.... 4,404 
* Foreign “ * ne ae me YT 
ds * CMS 52,800 | Warran 


This would leave us the following 
female population capable of voting on 
the present educational qualification: 
Native born female voters.......... ... 28,416 | ev 
Wome £4. iPte SM tyyi omedece+s boee 201 4a | 
Native ‘American female voting maj. 183,984 
Thus @ law giving Suffrage to women iu 
Massathusetts upon the same terms as 
men, Would give us 


Tati vegnes male vot a+ oi BT TAT 
female voters. ‘eps 285,416 

Fe native o born ai 9 543,163 

a“ -“* © female voters..... 101, 

“Total foreign born voters....i..... 210,921 

Native American voting majority...... S222 


| Thus the extension of Suffrage to 
‘women fn Massachusetts would increase 
the nu of native American voters 
from 257,747 to 543,163, and would increase 
the native American voting majority 
from 148,258 to 332,242. It would thus 
thoroughly Americanize the politics of 
Massachusetts. This fact explains, 
though does not justify, the rabid 
virulence with which the Boston Pilot 
Opposes Woman Suffrage. * 

The Democratic party demands the re- 
Peal of the educational Suffrage qualifi- 
cation. The-explanation of this is found 
iin the fact stated above. Of the 980,920 
males over 21, who cannot read and | and 
write, there were 
yet bal her. p siashvtcovensey ses tonnin denny gt! 
' In other words the repeal of the educa- 
tional qualification would give the 
*democratie party, as now organized, at 
least 28,000 additional votes, or in other 
words would give them the control of 
the State; while Woman Suffrage on the 
ther hand would give the Republican 
party, as now organized, at least one 
hundred thousand additional majority, 
-and would thereby continue its suprem- 
Moy. 

It will be remembered that, in 1871, the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
‘directed the Tax Commissioner to ascer- 
tain and report to the Legislature the 
‘number of'women who paid taxes on 
property. e Report (House Document | FB4 
No. ‘states that 33,961 women were 
axed,and that they paid in that year 
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$1,927,653.11, i. e., one twelfth of the whole 
sum raised by taxation. If these 33,961 
taxpaying women were made voters, 
they would counterbalance any supposed 
dangers that might arise from the votes 
of the 30,920 illiterate men whom the 
Democrats propose to enfranchise. If, 
therefore, the extension of Suffrage to 
all women who can read and write seems 
too radical a change for our timid legis- 
lators, would it not be well to enfranchise 
our 33,961 tax-paying American women? 

Permit me to say, in conclusion, that I 
do not expect a political Millennium, 
even from [Impartial Suffrage irrespect- 
ive of Sex. Iam not one of those who 
fancy they see impending ruin in “rum, 
Romanism, and ignorance.” Iam not a 
“native American” in a political sense, 
nor even a partisan Republican, But 
I do believe that women born on our soil, 
educated in our free schools, members of 
our churches and readers of our news- 
papers, our own mothers, wives, sisters 
and daughters, are a thousand times 
better qualified to vote than men who 
cannot read and write, and who have no 
intelligent comprehension of political 
issnes. Respectfully, 

Hewry B. BLACKWELL. 
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President Grant, whose power of silence on pub- 
lic occasions has been as marked as his courage on 
the battle-field, is now showing us that his reti- 
cence.was not constrained but voluntary. In 
other words, he is proving that he can address a 
crowd, when he chooses to do so, as well as lead an 
army. His speech at Des Moines took his friends 
and his enemies alike by surprise, more even by 
its rare pith and good sense than as tlfe utterance 
of one whose rule it is to be silent on occasions 
when most Americans are garrulous. And now 
he has made. another speech, very much to 
the point, though brief ; and here it is, as it fell 
from his lips on Saturday evening, on the occasion 
of a congrat@latory serenade in view of the re- 
sults of the recent elections : 

“ GENTLEMEN : I am very glad to meet you on this occasion, 
and to congratulate you on so good a cause for rejoicing to 
the entire country as over the elections of last Tuesday. 
While the Republican majorities were not great, they were 
sufficient to accomplish the purpose. The ‘rag baby’ has 
been entirely suppressed, and the people now know what 
kind of money they are to have in the future, and I think we 
have an assurance that the Republicans will control this 
government for at least four years longer.” 

We are not quite so sure as the President seems 
to be that ‘‘the ‘rag-baby’ has been entirely sup- 
pressed”; on the contrary, we anticipate some 
pretty hard fighting before the country is brought 
back to specie payments. But we are happy in 
the belief that the Republican party means to be 
a party of honesty, not alone in finance, but in 
every other department of public affairs, and that, 
if true to itself, it will carry the country in the 
next Presidential election. 

— +a ———- 

Materials are rapidly accumulating for a legal 
settlement of the disputed point whether or no a 
court of final resort may properly be criticized by 
any one save those who have the lawful right to 
impeach its members. Mr. Charles O’Conor’s let- 
ter, practically asserting the right in regard to the 
Ring suits, will be remembered by all, but.a far 
more serious arraignment of the New York Court 
of Appeals is made in a supplement of Harpér’s 
Weekly for Nov. 18th. The statement is prepared 
by Mr. Albert G. Browne, Jr., in a popular and 
yet well-ordered and lawyer-like way, citing au- 
thorities, and reviewing the origin of Rings, their 4 
downfall, and the almost insuperable obstacles to 
the adequate prosecution of their members which 
have been thrown in the way of the State mainly 
through the instrumentality of the Court of Ap- 
peals at Albany. We trust that Harper Brothers 
will issue this indictment in a more convenient 
form for permanent reference than that in which 
it now stands. The immense circulation of the 
‘Weekly will, however, serve to popularize it and 
fix attention on one of the most vital questions of 
the day. Whether all the author's conclusions 
are sound or not is open to farther discussion, but 
he has certainly succeeded in making ont a case 
against our highest court which requires an 
answer of some sort. 

—— «ao ——_ 
" Prof. Proctor, the English astronomer, whose 
lectures in this country in 1873 awakened so wide 

an interest, is once more here, and has begun a 

course of lectures in Boston. Two years ago he 
was a Catholicin religion, and in science an oppo- 
nent of Darwinism. Now he is no longer a Cath- 
olic, and avows himself a champion of the devel- | 
opment hypothesis, Formerly, as a scientist, 
he belonged to the school represented by Agassiz 
and Dawson; now he among us to ex- 
pound the views held by the school of Tyndall 
and Huxley. Very earnestly, however, does he 
repel the idea that his present views tend to athe- 
ism or materialism, and though he éarefully 
avoids any distinct statement of his religious 


course of a scientific discussion would be an im- 
pertinence, hé leaves us to infer that his belief in 
God remains as strong as ever. In his introduc- 
tory lecture in Boston, on Sunday evening, he 
alluded to Prof. Tyndall’s address last year before 
the British Association at Belfast, and said : 


“Though every paragraph of that address, rightly under- 
stood, was opposed to atheism—aye, and to materialism as 
commonly understood—the address was denounced as a defi- 
nite proclamation of atheistic and materialistic principles. 
No form of vituperation was spared, and if threats of per- 
sonal violence were not resorted to, they were adequately 
represented by warnings that an eternity of torment would 
reward what—even as thus misunderstood—was yet the ex- 
pression of Prof. Tyndall’s loyalty to the truth as he saw it. 
I searched for my own part in vain through the address for 
the secret of so much anger. But gradually it appeared that 
the two objectionable features were, first, the statement that 
he discerned in ‘matter, which we,in our ignorance, and 
notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life;’ secondly, his 
implied ‘protest against the assumption of knowledge’ 
(respecting Deity) ‘which must long, if not forever, lie be- 
yond us, and the claim to which is the source of manifold 
confusion upon earth.’ , . . This doctrineno more seems 
to me than it does to Tyndall—and no more to Tyndall than 
it does to me—opposed to the religious sentiment in the na- 
ture of man. That religious sentiment, like the desire for 
knowledge, is a phase of the energy of nature. We may say 
of itwhat Tyndall has said of science, ‘its development is 
as necessary and as irresistible as the motion of the tides or 
the flowing of the Gulf Stream.’ Its domain is, however, 
apart from the domain of science—the region of knowledge 
is commanded by the one, the region of emotion by the 
other. Indeed, if religion is in any way associated with 
science, it is in this—it teaches the man of science the duty 
of loyalty, and that his allegiance is nea Gee fe 
sees it.” 


Let us not be too ready to charge Prof. Proctor 
and other scientists of his school with enmity to 
the Christian religion. What if it should turn 
out that their speculations are perfectly consis- 
tent with and confirmatory of the teachings of 
Scripture? Somegof our interpretations of the 
Bible may need revision; but for the book itself 
we entertain no more fear than we do for the law 
of gravitation. 





— 
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“THE EVERLASTING GOD FAINTETH 
NOT, NEITHER IS WHEARY.” 


ID anybody ever try in their small measure 
to be a Providence—to do in their litile 
spheres what God does in his great one—bear the 
wants and carry the sorrows, counsel, comfort, 
aid and guide the struggling, the shipwrecked, 
the suffering, and the lost ? 
We think no one ever tries to do this, as pastor, 
as city missionary, as Sunday-school teacher, as 
beneficent benefactor, without coming very soon 
to a sense that the pressure of human want and 
weakness and desire is enough utterly to use up 
every susceptibility, and that, when every nerve 
has been strained to the utmost, and every fiber 
aches, there still remains the same hopeless clam- 
oring, imploring, wailing mass of human want 
and sorrow. 
For a person with an ample fortune to be ad- 
vertised as possessing a tender heart and open 
hand is to lay that person open to a stream of 
applications, entreaties, urgencies, revelations of 
sorrow, revelations of perplexities, that might 
soon exhaust the most copious fortune. 
A lady of great benevolence was left at the head 
of an ample income, and had a heart to use it to 
do good. The writer once appealed to her in be- 
half of what seemed an urgent and peculiar sor- 
row, and the answer was: “I have already gone 
over my income and spent of my principal to the 
amount of twenty-five thousand dollars, and the 
‘applications increase faster than the money di- 
minishes. My bankers remonstrate, and I have 
resolved to no more cases till I have nange 
my affairs square with my income.” 
The same is true of*some other person who has 
only sympathy, and time, and personal efforts to 
give. Mrs. — is known in all the neighborhood. 
She is pitiful, tender, active—one who will stop 
to hear, and sympathize, and give time to do; 
and so it comes to pass that every neighbor who 
is too busy to help sends every unlucky person 
to Mrs. —; and the poor woman’s sympathies 
are drawn on till they are used up—her head 
aches, her back aches, her feet are worn with run- 
ning, she is tired out; and still the great work of 
| relieving human pain and perplexity is undone. ’ 
A warm-hearted, ardent young minister comes 
into his work, full of zeal,-and-his sympathetic 
preaching and the warmth of his Christian char- 
ity begin to tell on the community, and forth- 
withevery one that is in distress and want, or in 
debt, or in perplexity—every widow that has a 
mortgage on her homestead, every orphan child, 
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gency of this most cruel life of ours is poured 
upon him. 

At first he meets it bravely; he tries to see, 
hear, and talk with every one—to give heart, 
sympathy, and even, so far as he can, material 
aid. But he soon learns that he is mortal.. The 
time comes when he finds a limit to his strength. 
A man has only so much power of feeling, and that 
power he must use first and foremost in the main 
work he is responsible for; and the minister finds 
that if he is to preach the gospel he is sometime 
or other absolutely to shut the door, and say to 
the applicant, ‘‘I cannot do more.. I cannot ex- 
amine your case. I cannot help you.” 

A celebrated clergyman said: “It is not the 
work I do that wears on me, it is the work I can't 
do, and don’t do, that kills me.” And we venture 
now to say that this draft on sympathy and 
heart-power which the modern researches of ben- 
evolence lay on ministers in large centers is more 
wearing than all their definite work. What they 
see, and cannot. do, that is what draws on their 
very life. 

For nobody knows but one who has tried it 
how cruel are the sorrows, how heart-wringing 
the pleadings, how varied and interminable and 
perplexing the miseries unveiled to the view of 
the man who in a poor way tries to stand in God's 
stead. 

Now, to such to read a certain passage in Isaiah 
is like entering from the sweltering noise and 
dust of the street into the cool shadows of a great 
cathedral, with its. solemn arches and painted 
windows. 

““Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, 
Israel, my way is hid from the Lord, my judg- 
ment has passed over from my God? Hast thou 
not known, hast thou not heard, that the Ever- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth fainieth not, neither is weary? He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength. Even the 
youths shall faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fall, But they that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength, they shall mount 
up on wings as eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 
Oh, poor, poor souls, that are turned away from 
mortal helpers—simply because they are mortal, 
simply because they cannot carry everything, 
that cannot judge for you, feel for you, help you, 
because they themselves are overborne,—turn 
back to your God, enter into Him as into a 
temple, and renew your strength! Go to God, 
and fall helpless at his door and say: ‘‘I can go 
no further, my strength is all gone,” and you will 
find, just then and there, God’s strength will 
come unto you, and you will be able to rise and 
go OD... 


Es 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. . 


HE elections of the last week have naturally 
turned our thoughts to the political situa- 
tion, on which we desire to offer a few remarks. 

Our interest in elections, as our readers well 
know, is not the interest of partisans, but that of 
citizens, desiring good government and indifferent 
to aught else. If we prefer one party to another, 
it is only because, in our judgment, it is the one 
most likely to secure this great end, or bring us 
nearest to it. When politics degenerates into a 
mere scramble for office between the Ins and the 
Outs, our prgyer is that all the parties fighting on 
this low plane may speedily destroy each. other, 
and thus prepare the way for a union of all good 
citizens to rescue the state from peril. 

Whenever a political party, however pure its 
principles and purposes, gets into power, it is at 
onee exposed to temptations which, unless resisted, 
will inevitably lead to its perversion and ultimate 
ruin. The old Democratic party was corrupted 
in this way, until, for the sake of maintaining its 
supremacy, it made, at the dictation of an Oligar- 
chy, a disgraceful surrender of its own funda- 
mental principles, and brought the country to the 
very brink of destruction. It was at this crisis 
that the Republican party, composed of the best 
material of both the older organizations, came 
into existence. This party, during the civil war, 
and in the reconstruction of the Union, had our 
heartiest sympathy and support, in spite of some 
mistakes that we lamented but could not avert. 
If, by the dominance of its better elements, it can 
still maintain its ascendency, we-shall rejoice, and 
our help to this end will not be wanting. But we 
cannot shut our eyes to the facet that, through 
long-continued possession of power, it has become 
so far corrupted as to give cause for deep regret 
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been ready to renounce it, it is only because no 
other party, with greater, or even equal claims 
to confidence, has as yet presented itself. The 
Democratic party has indeed sought the favor 
and confidence of the friends of reform; but 
up to this date it has not given any satis- 
factory evidence of the purity of its aims and 
purposes. Its record in the past is against it, 
and it has not yet emancipated itself from the in- 
fluences by which it was so lately led astray. If 
in some sections of the country it has improved, 
in others it is identified with doctrines and prac- 
tices revolting to the moral sense of the country. 
‘On the other hand, the signs of improvement in 
the Republican party of late have been very en- 
couraging. In some departments of the public 
service there have been efforts to secure reform ; 
frauds have been exposed and steps taken to pun- 
ish their authors; unconstitutional and disorgan- 
izing practices have been checked ; and the fruits 
are seen in the results of the recent elections. 
One year ago, a great mahy Republicans were 
disaffected, and, if they were not ready to restore 
the Democratic party to power, they were willing 
-at least that their own party should be defeated, 
in the hope that adversity would teach it wisdom. 
‘This year, recognizing the efforts to reform the 
party from within, and wishing to strengthen the 
movement, many of the disaffected returned to 
their allegiance ; and now the party is oncc more 
full of hope and courage. In this we certainly re- 
joice, though not without fear and trembling, lest 
Republican victories should bring the worst ele- 
ments in the party again to the front, and make 
them potent in shaping the issues of the next 
Presidential election. If the friends of purity and 
honesty in the Republican party, taking courage 
from the present aspect of things, will redouble 
their diligence, and prepare to bring before the 
country as their Presidential candidate a states- 
man whose name shall be a recognized synonym 
of integrity and a pledge of thorough reform in 
cevery department of the government, theirchance 
-of success will be excellent. But if they surrender 
to men of sordid aims, and degrade the election to 
-@ mere scramble for office and patronage, they will 
deserve defeat and be pretty certain to incur it. 
The Republican victories in the States where 
the Democratic party stood on the platform of 
inflation give us unalloyed pleasure and pride; 
but we confess that it is not quite pleasant to re- 
flect that the Republicans in the Bmpire State 
owe their majority in the Legislature to the aid 
of the canal ring and an alliance with a schocl 
of Democrats led by a notorious gambler, and 
hating Tammany Hall only because it is trying to 
deliver its party from the disreputable associa- 
tions of the past. If the Republican party does 
not suffer deterioration from such an alliance, it 
may well be inferred that, in polities, ‘“‘evil com- 
tmiunications ” do not “‘corrupt good manners.” 








CONVERT THE TRAMP. 


to spite of all that has been written and said 
about the tramp, nothing has yet been done 
forhim, In some localities measures have been 
taken to protect society against him,. but the 
tramp himself still exists in his character of a 
drawback to the welfare of the community, and 
an enemy to himself. As common-sense has 
always dictated that when society failed to pro- 
tect itself it beeame the duty of individuals to 
‘act in self-protection, it is now clearly the duty of 
individuals to take the tramp in hand. ' 

_ There is no excuse for depriving the tramp of 
his existence ; he seldom has the skill or courage 
to be a thief, and his impertinences do not justify 
any one in shooting him. If he is sent to jail he is 
inevitably made a worse man than he was before 
he was confined. Why not give him a chance to 
become self-supporting ? 

We can anticipate the answer which will be re- 
peated in unison by thousands of mouths: ‘‘ The 
tramp won’t work.” True, there ave tramps who 
will not work ; if any one says these outnumber 
their well-meaning companions as half a dozen 
-exceed one, we would not be able to offer evidence 
to the contrary. But suppose Mr. Moody were to 
say it was of no use to preach to five thousand 
‘sinners because only one in a hundred accepted 
his message, who would forgive Mr. Moody ? 


' ‘The tramp és a shiftless fellow—probably he was 


born so, but judging by the ten energetic business 
men who fail where one succeeds, the tramp is as 
likely as not the victim of overstrained or imper- 
fectly developed powers. According to the ordi- 
nary rules of humanity, the weakest man deserves 


the most help. According to Christianity he is 


entitled to it, 
~~, 





Admitting that thousands of tramps are willfully 
lazy, no man of experience can fail to see the 
probability of thousands of others becoming 
tramps for very natural causes. Laborers, who 
when they have work earn barely enough to keep 
soul and body together, have very little energy or 
sense left when the stoppage of work brings the 
wolf to the door. Whatever may be the relation 
of the body to the soul, it is very certain that 
semi-starvation weakens the mind. Many a poor 
fellow has starved because he had not the mental 
strength to seek the work which he had the desire 
and will to do. The well-fed man can liveon his 
nerve through a few days of abstinence, but the 
man whose nerve has been depending for weeks 
and months upon an empty stomach has no such 
reserve to fall back upon. Many a stalwart emi- 
grant has dropped dead on the plains after less 
privation than some living tramps have endured. 
Many a magnificent physique was hopelessly 
ruined by a few months at Andersonville. Yet 
there are tramps who have suffered all the agonies 
of. Andersonville among people who had not a 
single one of the excuses which the confederates 
offered for the starvation of our soldiers, 

The tramp deserves a chance to work, and no 
one who has work to be donegand no one who can 
afford to pay a laborer, has any excuse for not 
giving the tramp this chance. The tramp may 
not often be a sightly, an industrious, a methodi- 
eal, or a civil laborer, but neither is the man who 
is usually called upon to do the lower grades of 
work. He may not even be able to do as much 
work as an able-bodied laborer, but if he is really 
anxious to work at all, he will not be likely to 
demand the pay of an able-bodied laborer. He 
may not overflow with expressions of gratitude, 
but money given for services rendered is not 
charity, and no one who pays it has a right to ex- 
pect such thanks as paupers give. The tramp 
when set to work (particularly if the condition of 
his stomach is not first inquired into) may sud- 
denly decamp, but even then the well-intentioned 
employer will have done himself justice. 

There is scarcely a farm or garden in the coun- 
try but has room for some such worker. There 
are thousands of small jobs which, when accom- 
plished, add to the wealth and prosperity of the 
employer, and make no perceptible trouble to his 
pocket. The laborers of whom we speak are so 
plentiful that there is little doubt of one’s ability 
to try half a dozen in succession, if the first ones 
fail to make themselves useful, Sentimentalists 
may not find among tramps any who will serve as fit 
subject foraromantiestory, but to put intoasingle 
man the hope of caring for himself and improy- 
ing his condition is a greater service to the world 
than a thousand romantic stories could give. The 
tramp is as needy as any heathen, as easily reached 
by sensible kindness, fully as promising a subject, 
and more likely.to behave himself when he re- 
forms. It costs nothing to reach him, as most 
people knéw to their sorrow, and almost every- 
one is wise and rich enough to act as a missionary 
toward him. It may be more creditable to convert 
a man’s soul than his body, but in the case of the 
tramp the last-named portion of his nature must 
be reached first, and the method we suggest calls 


‘for the exercise of a sentiment by which the most 


successful missionaries among the heathen have 
done their greatest good. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Christian Register, after mentioning the 
fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury has set forth 
a special form of prayer for the preservation of the 
Prince of Wales on his journey to India; cynically 
says: “ Nathing is said in the prayer about the danger 
to the Prjnce’s morals, but the hope is expressed that 
he may bea messenger of gospel light to the Hindoos. 
Albert Edward as an Evangelist! The idea is de- 
lightfal.” 

—Rev. Washington Gladden, in the Congrega- 
tionalist, expresses his belief that Mr. Moody makes a 
mistake in insisting that the churches among which 
he labors shall, during his stay among them, abandon 
all their week-day services, and give’ their ole 
strength to the mass meetings under his di on. 
The church, as an institution, is thus disparaged, or 
put in the background, to the detriment of the work. 
He finds confirmation of this view in the statement 
that the revival in London came to an instantaneous 
pause when the tw» evangelists left the city. In spite 
of the strong resolutions of the mivisters at their last 
meeting with Mr. Moody that the work should not 
be permitted to flag, the departure of the Americans 
was the end of it; while the net results, as summed up 
in the additions to the churches and in the strength- 
ening of their life, are by no means as large as they 
ought to have been, considering the extent of the 
popular interest aroused by the great mectings. Mr. 





Gladden thinks these meager results, and this sudden 
quenching of so great a flame of public enthusiasm, 
were due in great measure to the policy of suppressing 
the churches. The persons who were interested in 
religion by Mr. Moody’s preaching were given no op- 
portunity to express this interest in connection with 
any church, and when he went away, and the great 
meetings were discontinued, there were no sacred 
places to which they were wont to go, and many of 
them went back to their old haunts. This view of the 
subject may be correct as to the English field. But in 
Brooklyn, so far as we understand it, not only is there 
no such policy, but the very reverse, Everything is 
made to feed the regular church services, and nothing 
is done which would detract from them. 


—The Philadelphia Press says that many 
clergymen are making themselves needlessly “un- 
happy” over the centennial Sabbath, as the prelimi- 
nary regulations of the exhibition, adopted nearly 
two years ago. provided that it should ‘be open to 
the public daily except on Sundays.” The Christian 
Intelligencer, however, while admitting the existence 
of the regulation thus referred to, says a serious effort 
has been made and is still actively pursued by indi- 
viduals and corporations who are pecuniarily inter- 
ested, to commit the Centennial Commissioners to the 
opening of the Centennial Grounds and Exhibition to 
the public on Sunday. It is the knowledge of this 
comparatively recent effort that has excited the grave 
apprehensions of the friends of the Sabbath; and 
these apprehensions will not be set at rest save by 
some definite assurance from the Commissioners that 
the question has been finally decided in favor of Sab= 
bath observance. 


—One very important difference between Con- 
gregationalism and Presbyterianism is Mlustrated in 
the case of Prof. Swing and the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. The Professor, it will be remem~- 
bered, withdrew from the Chicago Presbytery an@ 
became an independent minister. But the Fourth 
Church, of which he had been for some time pastor, 
still desired to retain him, and did so. According to 
Congregationalism, the local church has the right to 


_choose its own pastor, and if the Fourth Church were 


Congregational, nobody but itself would have any 
jurisdiction of the question. But the Presbyterian 
system makes the local church amenable to the Pres- 
bytery in this as in other matters, and therefore the 
Fourth Church must either dismiss the minister she 
loves and prefers, or withdraw from the Presbyterian 
fold. 


—In some quarters Chicf Justice Waite is men- 
tioned as a suitable candidate for President. We trust 
the Chief Justice himself is not aspiring to Presiden- 
tial honors. The White House fever is a terrible 
malady, and certain to confuse and bewilder a judi- 
cial head. Judge M’Lean of the U. 8. Supreme Bench 
aspired to be President, but the people always met 
him with a stern, inflexible No. Chief Justice Chase 
was anxious to exchange his post at the head of the 
Judiciary department for a seat in the Executive 
chair, but the people failed to respond to his wishes. 
And now if Chief Justice Waite wants to enter the 
political arena, let him take off his judicial robe and 
eome down from the bench. It is hardly right for a 
man to use, or permit to be used, the influence of this 
great office, above all others, to secure for him an 
election to the Presidency. <A Chief Justice of the 
United States has hitherto been regarded, and ought 
still to be considered, as one who has set himself apart 
from all temptations of a partisan character that he 
may, without hias or the imputation of it, administer 
justice in affairs of highest import to the nation. 


—The American Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its seventh annual meeting in this city, iu 
Steinway Hall, on Wednesday and Thursday next, 
commencing Wednesday evening at 7}¢ o'clock. Bishop 
Haven, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is the 
President, and is expected to preside at least a part of 
the time, and to address the meeting. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Lucy Stone, and other eminent champions 
of the cause are expected to speak. The meetings will 
afford a fayorable opportunity for those who wish 
either to hear good speaking or to make themselves 
acquatuted with the woman suffrage movement. 


—Well, the Prohibitionists of Massachusetts, 
following the advice of Wendell Phillips, have * stood 
up” and been “counted,” and their number turns out 
to be 8,965—a minority too small to affect the result of 
the election. If it should be said that only a minority 
of the prohibitionists voted for the probibition candi- 
date, the statement, if trne, would demonstrate the 
folly of making a separate nomination, since the moral 
impression conveyed by the result is positively injuri- 
ous to the cause. So long as the prohibitionists were 
uncounted, the claim that they constituted a majority 
of the Republican party was plausibly urged ; now that 
their political strength is measured and shown to be 
weak in comparison with what was claimed for them, 
their influence in the Republican party will inevitably 
be diminished. There isa mania iu this country for 
making political parties. Reformers readily fall under 
the delusion that there is a talismauic power in a po- 
litical organization, and that by setting up a platform 
and ticket of their own they can open a “short~cut "’ 
path to the end they seek. The experiment bas been 
tried scores of times, and always with disastrous re 
sults, ‘ ° 
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 Plomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


EVERLASTING thanks be unto thee, thou blessed God and 
Father of all, for that estate in which thou dost dwell, and 
toward which thou art guiding us. How ignorant are we 
before thee!—more ignorant than little children when they 
are led by the father’s hand. In the greatness of the way; 
in the entanglements of the thicket ; in the hardness of the 
path ; in the conflicts among men, and in their jealousies ; in 
Overthrow ; in despondency ; in doubts, we come, perplexed, 
and at times are ready to cast down the aim and the hope of 
immortality ; but, blessed be thy name, thou art still the 
God of all brightness, though clouds do brood the earth. 
Behind them, and beyond their power, is the eternal calm 
and the everlasting sunshine of their eternal love. And we 
are not shut out from thy beauty because of weakness; we 
are not alone because we are lonesome; we are not feeble 
and fit for nothing because we seem to ourselves se; for 
our life is in thee. We are less than the babe, but thou art 
more than the mother; and cradled in thine arms, berne in 
the bosom of thy providence, we are safe, though we seem 
not to be so, and run, hurrying, with our prayers to,thee 
when thou seemest to sleep upon the ship, terrified at the 
storm, doubting the power of thy word to bring the calm, 
and are rebuked at the bright shining again of thy provi- 
dence and of thine ewn self into our souls. 

When shall we learn to trust? O Lord our God, when 
shall our faith be tranquil? When shall we cease to be 
beaten about by the force of reason, searching and inquiring 
and attempting to clasp the orb of thy being, or to measure 
thy government by our knowledge, depending for our joy 
upon what we know? We who are the children of darkness 
~—when shall we have the constancy, the trust of love? 
When shall we be able to take good and evil, darkness and 
light, with the revolving days and seasons, and call them all 
good? 

Draw us, we beseech thee, near to thyself. 

weakness of our best things. We strive to fly, and only 
flutter. We seek some sight of the great heaven above us, 
and are caught in the thicket and he forest. We get 
glimpses, but have no free, unobstructed view. And though 
we are heirs of life and power, we need thine infinite com- 
passion and thy help. 
- This morning, O Lord, we would look upon all good things 
as thine, and as inspired by thee. As fruit-is drawn forth 
from the earth by the sun, so from thee all our good and 
excellent things come, thou great Husbandman, tilling the 
soil, though it be poor, in us, that we may bring forth the 
sweet and pleasant plants of righteousness. 

We beseech thee, to draw into thy presence, this morning, 

all thy dear servants who are unconscious of their need, and, 
still more, those who are weary from being overburdened, 
and who look around about them in vain for succor and for 
strength. May they remember that thou faintest not, neither 
art weary, and that thou hast told them to cast their burdens 
on thee. Thou that dost govern throughout the mighty 
realm of the universe, bearing it easily toward eternal sweet- 
ness and calmness and joy, our burdens, pressing thee, are 
as the mist that before our eyes goes inte nothing again. So 
grant that we may help ourselves by casting our cares upon 
Him who careth for us. Notas they who are, like ourselves, 
encumbered with the flesh, art thou, standing in eternal 
youth, unwasting, never slumbering nor sleeping, nor need- 
ing to renew thy power, since the center of all power is in 
thee. We do cast our care upon thee; but let us not ask it 
back again. So keep our souls, we beseech thee, that they 
may reflect thee evermore, and that we may not go mourn- 
ing in darkness as they who have lost their God and them- 
selves. : 
We pray that thou wilt behold those upon whom thy hand 
has been laid heavily, and whose strength is overborne, and 
who, pressed toward the earth, see but the clod. Lift up 
their heads, that they may look to thee in their trouble; 
andif their trouble crushes them, may it be as the crushing 
of seed into the earth, which shall only make it to sprout and 
bring forth flowers and fruit. 

We beseech thee, be in all those places where thou hast 
struck within, and where every chord of the heart vibrates 
harshly. Whom thou lovest thou chastenest ; and if thou art 
attuning the heart, if thou art straining all the chords, that 
they may be more harmonious, teach them what is the work 
that is going on inthem. For the present itis not joyous, 
but grievous; but may they learn to hope, in that afterward 
it shall bring forth the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 

Be gentle, we pray thee, with those who are ready to per- 
ish. Thou who dost not strive nor cry, thou whose voice is 
not heard in the street, thou before whom the bruised reed 
shall not fall—broken—thou that wilt not quench the smok- 
ing fiax till thou dost bring forth judgment unto victory, 
have compassion upon the poor and needy. Have compas- 
sion upon all those who are discouraged, and upon all those 
who meed the presence and the inspiration of God, and 
knew not how to find it. Shine down upon their darkness, 
and quicken them by thine own mighty power, that they 
may rise up with the infinite treasure of faith—with the 
consciousness of God present with them—saying, whatever 
there may be in life, “If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” 

Oh, what forces are ranged about thy servants! What an- 
gelic messengers! What principalities! What dignities! What 
currents of law! What purposes and wills and decrees of 
thine own! How do the seasons fight for men! How do the 
stars fight against evil! How are all thine armies arrayed 
that they may bring forth judgment unto victory! And we 
are on thy side and for us are all these. For us is the herald 
of the life that istocome. For us are blown already from 
out the celestial seat, the sweet-sounding trumpets. They 
who have walked, as we walk, in tears, yea, and in blood, and 
who have gone to the end, and have been crowned with vic- 
tory—do they not turn to us with outcry, saying, “Come; 
whosoever will, let him come”? To the poorest, to the mean- 
est, to the most forsaken, to the wickedest, comes to-day the 
sweet invitation from the lips of those who have been puri- 
fied from sin, and made victorious over temptation. And, O 
God, we behold among them our father, our mother, our 
brother, our sister, our children, our companions of toil and 


Behold the 


trouble. The loved of our very soul, gone from us here, are 
in heaven; and they come to us to-day. We behold them. 
We rejoice in their victory. And we are coming. Soon we 
shall join them in the blessedness of that eternal rest. 

Vouchsafe to us, then, something of thine inspiration, that 
we may carry our lead more patiently, that we may be more 
gentle and helpful one to another; that w@ may know how 
to cast a heavenly light upon earthly treasure, and to take 
from worldly troub.es all gloom, and see in them the gold 
that isthere. And we beseech thee not only that we may walk 
in thy presence with joy, but that in the sound of our joyful- 
ness other mer who are discouraged and alienated may be 
brought to glorify our Father who is in heaven. 

Bless, we pray thee, all of this great congregation, and each 
one severally. May every one feel that God knows him by 
name, and in his every individual interest, and is merciful 
toward him. May none be unwilling to seek the needed 
favor, and to lean upon that staff which thou dost proffer. 

We beseech thee that thou wilt bless the labors of this 
church. Bless our schools and missions, and all that go forth 
bearing succor and consolation to the needy. May those that 
water find themselves abundantly watered; and those that 
seatter the seed of truth—may their souls be as a garden. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the churches, thy servants, all 
that are laboring in word or doctrine everywhere. Take 
away all the alienations, all the divisions, all the jealousies, 
and all the carnal separations that stand between Christian 
and Christian. May there be in their hearts more and more 
of the overflowing spirit of God, that they may come to- 
gether even as the waters of the sea. 

And we pray that thou wilt bless the special labors in which 
thy servants are at this time engaged, and those who preach 
the gospel in our midst. We ask thy blessing especially upon 
those services which hav@been begun this day. May the very 
spirit of the Sabbath rest upon them. May the joy of God 
be in thy servants’ hearts. May they both speak and sing 
triumphantly, as they should whom Christ has crowned. 
More and more may the unsearchable riches of Christ be 
their theme and their rejoicing. May the poor and the out- 
cast, and the vicious, and the child of crime, and the ignor- 
ant, and the desponding, and those for whose souls no man 
cares, be found and brought back to the Shepherd and Bishop 
of theirsouls. May men everywhere, of every kind, what- 
ever may be their knowledge or their estate, receive some 
blessing from this divine impulse ; and may the light and the 
truth come forth as a lamp which burneth; and ail over the 
earth may thy cause go forward, thy kingdom be advanced, 
and thy name be glorified. 

And to the Father, the son, and the Holy Spirit, shall be 
praises everlasting. Amen. 


LABORING TOGETHER WITH GOD* 


** For we are laborers together with God.’’—1 Cor. iii, 9. 


HE greatest of all workers is God. The old 
conception of God as residing, of necessity, in 
an eternal calm, passionless, unsuffering, impassive, 
will never do, except for poets, and for men whose 
philosophy has sublimed them to an unsympathizing 
coldness. This is not the God of the Old Testament, 
certainly; it as certainly is not the God of the New 
Testament; nor, when we take a large induction, is it 
possible for men to believe that the immense scheme 
of creation, the universe, is under the conduct of God, 
and that yet in all its creative developments, in its 
complete evolution, in its final determinations in 
bringing home the vast flock of worlds and spirits 
throughout the great domain, God sits passionless, and 
that he originates forces which relieve him from toil. 
For although that peculiar aspect of sorrow which 
springs from ignorance, or from mistake, or from sin, 
is absent from the Divine nature, yet that form of it 
which we call solicitude, which springs from affection, 
and which exists by virtue of one’s generous attach- 
ment to another, must be supposed to reside in the 
Divine soul; and in that nobler sense in which great- 
ness suffers for littleness, God suffers. Though it be 
easy to work and to create, whether in matter or in 
mind, yet if God be that Fountain from which spring 
all the exquisite sensibilities of the soul; if that which 
is finest, that which is most remote from animalhood— 
if the development of the noblest qualities in man, is 
but a very faint reproduction, on a small scale, in us, 
of the infinite in God, then how vast must be the soul- 
throes of God! With what immense feeling and sym- 
pathy must he direct and supervise the progress of the 
great realm in whieh he sits King, not vexed with ig- 
noble care, not by reason of ignorance stumbling into 
mistakes, but giving forth out of himself sympathy 
for men, who are ignorant and who make mistakes, 
and lifting the poor imperfect race from the lowest 
seed-forms up through gradations to the highest an- 
gelic stature! We cannot conceive, it is not in the 
realm of the imagination to conceive, of a Being who 
takes part and lot with humanity, and who has mani- 
fested his relation to men, as it were, symbolically, by 
a thousand things which represent him as the ever- 
lasting Father, and as One who is in vital sympathy 
with the human race—we cannot conceive of sucha 
Beigg, who is nota worker. He is the Husbandman 
of the universe. He tills, and he toils. 

Now, we are pronounced by the apostle, under a 
figure, to be laborers with God. Weare workers with 
God; we are God’s husbandry; we are a building; 
and in either view the figure is apposite and admira- 
ble. Although it is poetic (perfected truth is always 
poetic, since it has something in it for the imagination 
and for the sense of beauty; and the higher forms of 
truth belonging to spiritual life when clothed with 
beauty become poetic), it is not simply poetic. Neither 
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is it merely a figure; for all figures are employed te 
make more vivid something that is behind them; and 
if you take away the framework of the illustration, 
there must be something that has been produced by it 
which is stronger than the literal language would 
have been. 

The popular idea is that when we are good, when we 
are thinking of God, and are therefore worshiping 
him, when we are singing or praying or avoiding evil, 
or in his presence seeking good, when we are execut- 
ing along the line of church-work something distinct- 
ively called religious, then we are werkers with Ged. 
But this idea is imperfect, or should be augmented; 
for, although these are indeed modes of working with 
God, this is but a small part of the truth. We get 
from this no conception of the scope of our co-werk- 
ing; and I shall endeavor so to enlarge your appre- 
hension of the sphere of human co-operation with 
God that you may be able to realize in some degree 
the declaration, ‘‘ In him we live and move and have 
our being,’’—in other words, that, as men dwell in a 
household, so we dwell in God, and bave our life in 
him. 

Man, as a power separate from conditions external 
te himself, in and of himself aldéne, is nothing—noth- 
ing more than the floating thistle-down ; nothing more 
than a shadow. We talk of human power; we boast 
of the dignity and glory of man; we magnify, by 
every form and by every illustration, the grandeur of 
the human race—and not improperly; and yet, man’s 
power is not in himself in any such sense as we think. 
Our whole power is our ability to utilize Divine forces 
which are inherent in the world around us. All the 
laws of our nature, all our auxiliaries, all our sources 
of supply, all food, all munition—these are simply the 
manifestation of God in the midst of us, and in mak- 
ing ourselves wise we absorb Divine wisdom; as in 
making ourselves strong we borrow Divine strength. 
To us the Divine nature is largely expressed in the 
form of laws; and he whose life attempts to thwart 
these great laws, to cross them, to run aguinst them, 
grows weak, while he whose life runs with them grows 
strong. All the power we have is that by which we 
know how to annex to ourselves these great powersof 
the Divine nature as expressed in us, in the world in 
which we dweil, in society, and in God, directly and 
personally. 

God differs from us, therefore, in this: that the source 
of his power is in himself. He borrows from none. 
Besides him, there are none above, and there are none 
around who are not beneficiaries. Though we cannot 
conceive in detail, yet in general we can conceive, of 
a Being who is self-existent, and who has power of 
himself, and by himself; but to man there is no power 
in and of himself. For him there is only that power 
which he draws from the infiuences and laws which 
surround him. 

The bodily functions which we perform all run 
along channels which were marked out beforeband. 
So long as they are performed in accordance with the 
Divine will they produce benefit; but the momenf 
they go beyond the limits prescribed for them, that 
moment there come weakness and misebief. All is 
law, if you choose to use that term. In all those rela- 
tions in which men intersphere, in all those relations 
in which hope, and fear, and love, and gratitude, and 
admiration, and taste, are the product of our ivterfil- 
iations, one with another, we have the elements of 
absolute law. We do not think of them as such; 
nevertheless they are such. They play and interplay 
just as inevitably as the sun swings in his place, or the 
earth swings around the sun; for there is nothing 
which takes place in the storm or in the wildest con- 
fusion, nothing which takes place in the wilderness or 
on the sea, that is not just as absolutely the result of 
physical law, or of many physical laws, as that which 
takes place in the laboratory. Those exhibitions which 
are apparently disorders are all true to the Divine 
nature, and obedient to God’s laws; and in society, 
whether it be a subject of reason, or of moral feeling, 
or of social relations, whatever it be, the whole soul 
rises and speaks of obedience to law; and that which 
is with us apparently the fruit of the brain is se be- 
cause the brain itself becomes the seed-bed of law, 

In.the whole industrial realm, and in all civic rela- 
tions, the same is true. Or, to change the specification, 
the physical and mental impulses are all regulated by 
law. Man has nothing too much in him. It is just as 
necessary that there should be a pedal bass in the 
great organ, that there should be great thunder-tones 
underneath, as that there should be the sweetest 
upper-stops. To be sure, if the musician’s whole power 
were in his feet, and he played nothing but sub-bass, 
it would not be very agreeable; but the fault would 
be, not that there was so much bass, but that it was 
played so much out of proportion. And the under- 
tones of a man’s mind, the appetites and passions, are 
all normal, and all necessary, and all to be cherished. 
It is only the abuse of them, the disproportionate 
emphasis which is put upon them, tbat is to be criti- 
cized. They are all of them appointed as parts of the 
Divine economy; all regulated by absolute law. 
Whatever of these lower force-giving elements is 
normal and right in man is in the line of coJperation 
with the Divine. 

This is equally true of the affections in their ethical 
developments, and of the moral sentiments in their 
higher spiritual developments. All of them are under 
the general supervision of divine law. 

Now, all these different sides of human possibility 
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have relative values. They are of value for different 
things, aud they are subject to gradations. All are 
not just alike good. Each of them has a certain sub- 
ordination to the others; but they all have this in 
common, that they are working together with God, 
because they are all obediences to the Divine will ex- 
pressed in law. No man does anything that is whole- 
some, anything that is harmonious, anything that is 
wise, or just, or good, or beneficent, or kind; no man 
is industrious, no man sleeps, or wakes, or labors; no 
man does anything with the band, with the foot, with 
the eye or with the ear; no man uses the body with all 
its abilities, or the soul with all its effluent powers, 
who is not working, though perhaps unconsciously, 
together with God, and running along the line which 
represents God. Every one who obeys the laws which 
are at work in the world is a witness or a vicegerent 
of God on earth; for these laws are expressions of the 
Operative will of God. 

Now all this takes place in a great scheme of provi- 
dence. It has been put under a microscope and 
analyzed and disowned by many. Nevertheless, there 
is a Divine providence, both general and special. 

There is a Divine providence in which men are work- 
ing, and in which, in a larger sense than these speciali- 
ties which I have developed, they are workers together 
with God. There have been settled tendencies in the 
world from the beginning. Although it is true that 
there have been revulsions and decadences, although 
in the history of the human race there have been lost 
civilizations, its tendency, on the whole, has been 
from the level of the clod toward the spiritual, 
toward the invisible and ineffable, toward the incor- 
poreal. The general drift of things bas been upward 
and onward. Civilization is not a pretense, it is net 
without forms of law, it does not disown lower 
forces; but unquestionably it is a representation of 
the growtb of man by reason of something higher than 
basilar power, and something higher than sensuous 
wisdom. That remains always, because we are to deal 
with sense, and through sense with matter; but that 
which we mean by Civilization—the development of 
refinement among mankind; the gradual unfolding of 
the reason, the social affections and the moral senti- 
ments; the play and interplay of the influences of the 
imagination, that ideality throws over them all—that 
goes forward so that man is growing steadily. From 
the origin of our knowledge of the race, man, on the 
svhole, has been pointing in one way. 

Now, if you believe, with many, that the race began 
at the bottom, and that the original forces in men 
were of the earth, earthy, how do you account for their 
present condition ? How is it that a race that sprang 
almost from the loins of the brute creation, that was 
born in ignorance and under the influence of lower 
physical law, found their way up to those higher 
realms in which they live, not by sight nor by sense, 
but by elements that are immaterial and incorporeal? 
Whence came those lamps lighted by imagination ina 
the early periods of the race? For poets sang before 
Homer did. There were seer$ that saw otherwise than 
by the eyes of the body in the earliest times. From 
the first there have been these developing tendencies. 
There has been, for some reason or other, a constant 
progress in one direction. Whenever there has been a 
step at all, it has been a step along the line by which 
mer have been escaping from the passions and appe- 
tites—from their animal inclinations—up along the 
line of thought, the line of moral excellence, the line 
of invisible quality. Money and bread and meat and 
water and milk and wine are as real as they ever were. 
Nevertheless, they are not the food of society. Love, 
hope, enterprise, taste, refinement, joys, noble thoughts 
and feelings, are the food of civilized, aspiring men. 
They are not living by bread alone, nor by the gratifi- 
cation of the passions alone, but by those things which 
feed the faculties of their higher being. Those who 
are cultured, refined, elevated, are so because they 
live in the higher realms of the mind. 

Now, how has it happenea that, without a pilot, the 
human race has been always steering in this upward 
way, if there is no Divine Providence? How has this 
happened, if there is no Guide in human affairs by 
which all the actions of men, here and there and 
every where, are made to work together for good, and 
are perpetually weaving the glorious tapestry of God? 
We unconsciously spin the threads, and we blindly 
«color them; but the pictures that are made out of 
them come from the thought of God, and are woven 
in the loom of Providence. 

So, then, looking at man in his body, regarding him 
as an animal, if he works successfully not only does he 
work along the line of those laws which represent 
God, but he works in an atmosphere or providence in 
which all things, under the convoy of the Divine 
thought, conspire to work together with God. We 
are workers together with God when we mean to 
work with him, and just as much when we do not 
mean to. So far as the outward final product is con- 
cerned, we are doing just as much for God when we 
do not know it as when we know it—and sometimes 
more than when we know it, and strive for it. So far 
as the inward benefit is concerned, however, there is a 
great difference, as I shall show, by and by. 
| If, then, the whole flow of physical life, the whole 
development of social life, the whole unfolding of 
moral life, the whole outplay of human reason, the 
whole glow and glory of the spiritual instincts—if 
these are all really working along the line of Divine 
daw, then we are working with God whenever we are 








workisg at all to any purpose; and all that makes us 
better, wiser, stronger in life, all that irradiates the 
household, all that builds up and purifies society, is in 
fact, and in the deepest and most literal sense, work- 
ing with God, 

Certainly, when I bow down in my closet, or when I 
take upon myself the vows and covenants of God’s 
house, I am a voluntary worker with God; and, with- 
out doubt, consecrating myself thus is a more em- 
phatic, a more absolute, a more typical, a more 
representative mode of working with God than any of 
the lower modes. 

Certainly, the husband serves the wife, and the wife 
serves the husband, in the whole round of daily life, 
where love enshrines them both. She loves him while 
she is performing’the most menial offices of the house- 
hold; and he is inspired by love for her amidst all the 
drudgeries of a practical life. Oftentimes, men are 
not the drudges that you think they are. Neither, 
sometimes, are they scorched by avarice as you sup- 
pose them to be. Not unfrequently, the man who 
stands in the thrall of business feels au inspiration 
which makes him willingly give his life for the house- 
hold. The husband and wife, in the larger sphere of 
marital affection, are working for each other without 
thinking of each other. The morning offices, the 
noonday kindnesses, the evening communion, all the 
preparations and all the circumstances which make 
life happy to them, are contributions of the one to the 
other, and they are working together in the mainte- 
nance of a mutual love. But there come hours of rest, 
hours of memory, hours when one rises into a trans- 
cendent elevation above the ordinary tides of life, 
where the souls seem to melt and miugle together in 
recognition. It may be seldom; it may belong to rare 
natures; it may not be easy to reach in the fullest 
form: nevertheless, when it is reached, this absolute 
intersphering of thought with thought, feeling with 
feeling, and life with life, is the highest manifestation 
of working together. But it does not throw discredit 
on that which is below. It does not make that any 
the less really a working together. 

Now, when I come by thought into the presence of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whose divine nature was made 
manifest by the potency and the suffering of love~ 
when by all holy aud ecstatic rapture I come iuto his 
presence, and commune with him, I am a laborer with 
him; and soam I a laborer with bim in infinite other 
ways below this. My whole life, all the way down, is 
colored with this purpose of loving consecration to 
Christ; and whatever I do from that moment out be- 
comes a working for him, and a working with him. 
When a man has a governing purpose to which his 
whole life is cohsecrated, no matter what he does he 
works for it and with it as well as toward it; and 
whatever I do—whether I eat or drink—I[ glorify God. 

So that we are workers with God, not only techni- 
cally, not only when we are in the prayer-meeting; 
not only when we are in the church; not only 
When we are carrying out charitable enterprises, 
not only when we are visiting the poor and in- 
structing the ignorant: we are workers together with 
God when we plow, when we harrow, when we hoe, 
when we reap, when we build the ship or the ware- 
house, when we hammer on the anvil, when we make 
the mines give up their treasures, when we perform 
our duty on the battle-field, in the whirl of the busy 
mart, or in courts of justice, and when we carve or 
paint. Whatever we do, we are workers together 
with God; and in the scheme of Providence, all that 
we achieve, in whatsoever sphere we may work, is 
used in fhe great final result which God is bringing to 
pass. 

In one period of the medieval age Mosaics were 
almost the only paintings, and still there are old By- 
zantine temples of worship which have magnificent 
pictures in this form. Now, there were men who 
wrought those pictures. There was the artist who 
designed the picture ; there were the men who made 
the glass of different colors; there were the men who 
broke the glass up into little sections; there were 
the men who arranged these little sections, put- 
ting the black in one place, the blue in another, 
the scarlet in another, and so on. Then came the 
artist, who traced the picture in outline upon the 
wall, and he was working; then came the men 
who made the glass, and they were working; 
then came the men who took the pieces of colored 
glass and put them in their places, ana they were 
working; and when the work was done, and all who 
had been engaged upon it were brought together to 
look at it, the king who ordered it, the artist who in- 
vented it, and the men under him who executed it, 
not excepting the men who made the stucco on which 
it was to be put, and the men who made the giass, and 
the men who cut it, and the men who arranged the 
parts of different colors—all these had a right to say, 
“I worked for thut.’’” And when the last great pict- 
ure of the world’s accomplishment shall stand shin- 
ing forth glorious in the other life, every man who has 
lifted a straw, or touched a thread, or let fall a tear, 
or shed a drop of blood, or done anything that was 
right and good, will have a right to stand and say, “I 
helped to make that. I did not know when I was 
working upon it what I was doing; but God, the great 
Artist, took the poor material that I wrought out and 
used it; and I was a worker with him.” 

So, then, we are all working in the great sphere in 
“hich the things that are best are not dropped and 
lost, but are gathered up by an Artist-hand and shall 





appear, by and by, in new relations which will make 
every man glad, when he looks back, that he has been 
a laborer with God. 

This view gives dignity to the lowliest and poorest 
men whose faces are turned upward. My heart is 
always sorry for the unknown and the neglected. If 
there be anything that we ought to be thankful for, it 
is that our sympathy is limited and restrained. A na- 
ture that was all sympathy, and that could not look 
upon the under-current of human life and enjoy gilded 
prosperity, and dwell in a ceiled house; a nature that 
so identified itself with its kind as to carry all their 
cares and bear all their burdens, would be destroyed. 
That is to be God, to bear the troubles of men and yet 
be happy. To make joy blossom out of suffering and 
out of sorrow is Divine. 

But it does not prevent us from looking upon the 
condition of the great population of the globe. There 
isno one thing that rests more upon my mind than 
that. There is no one thing in which there are se 
many mysteries as the constant increase upon the 
globe of such a race. That the jungle should breed 
tigers; that the desert should breed lions; that the 
forests should breed venomous reptiles; that scorpions 
should breed scorpions—all this does not concern us, 
because it does not lie in the great realm of sympathy; 
but that men should breed men who are monsters; 
and that the great world should go on emptying itself 
and filling itself; and that such a low, degraded, un- 
civilized, barbarous population should be reproduced 
—that is perpetual sorrow and wonder tome. There 
has not been a theology that could compass it. Almost 
all theology, if not hypothetical, is nevertheless hyper. 
It undertakes to solve problems which men cannot 
reach; and many things which men can see and feel, 
it does not attempt to explain, or does it in such ways 
as to shock the highest moral sensibilities. 

Now, it is a great consolation for me to believe that, 
after all, even the lowest are, in a way, laborers with 
God, and that, if it is not for their hand to do the 
finishing, it is to do the rude beginning work. 

Passing by the preparations for some structure ir 
New York, I look over the sidewalk, and, under the 
beating sun of July, away down below the surface of 
the ground, I see men digging sand and threwing it 
out; and by and by up comes the Evening Post buiid- 
ing in all its fair proportions and beauty. Who made 
it? “I,” says the architect. “I,” says the builder. 
But I say, the proprietors who furnished the means;., I 
say, the upholsterers; I say, the plasterers; I say, the 
frescoers; I say, the plumbers; I say, everybody that 
worked upon it above ground; I say, every rough- 
handed stub-nailed man who dug in the dirt, clear 
downat the bottom. All these can say, “I helped put 
up that building.” 

And in contemplating tbat'great final temple which 
is going up in this world, while I rejoice in the priest, 
in the architect, in the artist, in all who work in the 
highest departments, I also rejoice that the lowest and 
the poorest have a place where their work is recog- 
nized. I am glad that every man who stands at the 
bottom of life, saying, “I am of no account; I am 
nothing; Iam neither magistrate, nor merchant, nor 
lawyer, nor physician, nor editor (thank God), nor 
artist, nor anything; I stand almost without fune- 
tion”’—I am giad that every such man is a worker 
with God. You live, you move, you have your being, 
with God; and you are what you are, not by virtue of 
what you develop in this life, but by what isin you; 
and, following the line of God’s thought and feeling, 
you are one of God’s workmen. Though some are 
higher than others, yet, as when we stand on a lofty 
mountain summit and look down on the valleys and 
hills below, the rough country seems likea level plain; 
so when God looks from above upon men, though they 
differ widely in their endowments and developments, 
there is not one of them who is not a workman witk 
him, not one that may not make his place shine, how- 
ever humble it may be, if he looks up and says, “* Goda, 
thou puttest me here and I am a laborer with thee;” 
and every such one, when the hour comes, shall have 
his remuneration. 

When a man does not know where to get his renf, 
and bears the voice of the hard landlord saying, * Pay 
or go;” when a-eman’s children are shivering in bed, 
and the grate is coalless, and there is no food in the 
house; when aman isa pauper, it may be poor com- 
fort to him to hear preached such a sermon as this; 
but I tell you, it is a great deal better, when a man is 
called to suffer, that he should suffer as a man, than 
that he sh :uld nesfle in the straw and dirt, and suffer 
asa hog. There is in the thought that you belong to 
God a power that lifts you up in adversity and deg- 
radation aud suffering. 

Brethren, the great mass of mankind do not know 
to-day what they shall eat to-morrow. There are 
myriads of the human family, who have reason like 
pours, whe have moral sentiments like yours, who 
have such a God as yours, who have such a Saviour as 
yours, and who, in the midst of suffering and cold and 
hard work, need something that shall throw a light 
and acheer upon them. Without it, they cheer them- 
selves with stimulants. Without it, they seek rude en- 
joyments, which give a moment’s pleasure, and then 
go out in stinking embers. Above all others, we ought 
to preach to the under-class, to laborers, ‘‘ You are 
God’s; you are his husbandry; you are working to- 
gether with him; and as workers together with him, 
you have a dignity and glory which you otherwise 
could not -have. Therefore, do not be mean. Do not 
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. despise the place on which you stand. Work heartily 
as unto the Lord, and not as unto men.” 

This gives value and sanctity to all the minor offices 
of life, which are by far the most numerous of all 
which we perform. It is true that there is a difference 
in the outcome of the different sides of the human 
mind; it is true that the greatest number of effects 
which we produce in life are, comparatively speaking, 
insignificant; it is true that in very many of the walks 
of life we have to use our highest faculties, as it were, 
by continually forcing them through obstacles. There 
is very little that helps and much éhat hinders us. 

Men say to me often, “It is very well for you to talk 
thus. If I lived in your library, and had your pict- 
ures, it would be very different; put Iam an under- 
servant in a hospital, where there are no pictures but 
loathesome ones, and where there are no offices but 
offensive ones; and for you to look down out of your 
esthetic nest and tell me to be contented and happy is 
as if a nightingale should look dowmupon a toad and 
tell him to be a nightingale. I am at the bottom, in 
the midst of squalor, and you are at the top in the 
midst of blandishments and ease and everything that 
is necessary for comfort.” However that may be, I 
do not know that the steeple is to blame because it 
is not a foundation stone; and I do not know but a 
foundation stone has as much right to be proud of 
itself as the steeple. The sun never touches the foun- 
dation stone, and it hardly ever loses sight of the 
cross on the spire: nevertheless, where would the 
spire be if it were not for the foundation stone? They 
are wrought together; and though they have different 
offices to perform they should be content. The dis- 
content of men is forbidden, wisely, because the 
unity which exists in the mind of God, and which is to 
be the pattern of our unity one day, makes every 
part of the building necessary to itself. The eye can- 
not say to the hand, “I have no need of you;” nor 
can the head say to the feet, ‘I have no need of you;” 
nor can the ear say to the mouth, “I have no need of 
you.” Revolt of the different parts of the body is 
foolish; and discontent among men on account of 
their relative spheres of labor is no less foolish. Every 
man’s work ia supervised of God; and no matter what 
it is, the outcome will be for his good if he is a consci- 
entious and sincere worker with God. 

Even the heathen might teach you. It is said that 
when Phidias was preparing the figures for the Acrop- 
olis (the temple which he was building), although these 
figures were to stand upon a background so high that 
nobody could see them, a sculptor was working at the 
hair of one of them with minute fidelity, when some 
one said to him, “ What is the use of that expenditure 
of time andlabor? Nobody will ever see your work ;¥ 
to which the workman replied, “Yes, the gods will see 
it!” And men might take a lesson from this, and con- 
sider that no matter how low or obscure their work 
may be, God will see it every day, and will not forget 
it. 

The consciousness of this personal relationship gives 
zest to the highest duties. It adds to everything that 
is good and cheerful and joyful; for as one rubs fruit 
to get a brighter polish on the cheek, although it be 
-already luscious, so joyfulness may be added to joy by 
bringing the thought of God upon it. The considera- 
tion, in our highest relations of life, that when we are 
performing those duties which lie in the channel of 
our noblest ambition and aspiration, and that when 
we are working in faith of Divine Providence, we are 
working for God, and are laborers with him—this 
consideration tends to make men masters of them- 
selves and of their circumstances, and that not by 
what they are, but by what God shall make them to be, 

In this universal economy, in which we are, in the 
fulfillment of law, working together with God, bad 
mep are involved. as much as good men; and, uncon- 
sciously, they are working for God. The man who 
betrays his fellow-men, the man who poisons his 
fellow-men, the destroyer of his fellow-men, is not ab- 
solute rottenness, thrown out and made useless. God 
uses him, but not in the line of bis thought, and not in 
the line of the effects which we mainly notice. 

When 1 go out. to my husbandry, do I carry only 
seed, and the bright plow? I go to my barnyard, and 
from it I take the waste, feculent matter, and that I 
spread on my land; and out of it come grain, fruits 

-and flowers. 

Now, there are many, many men whose passions 
and wickednesses are, as it were, the fertilizers by 
which God makes time richer than it has been. You 
eannot escape. It is yours to work with God, and in 
the line of developed excellence; it is yours to work 
against him, and across the line of divine Providence; 
-and either way you will work for him, because he will 
~cause the wrath of man to praise him, and the re- 
mainder he will restrain; but in the one case you 
work with joyfulness, with hope, with inspiration and 
‘with recognition, while, in the other, you work up- 
‘willingly and ignobly, and are unconsciously the 
cause of good in others, yourself being evil. To be 
the off-scouring of your kind by reason of your wick- 

~edness; to be a beacon to warn men; to be a corrupter 
to make corruption seem more hateful; to contribute 
to the welfare of the times in which you live by the 
jaw of reverse—thia is degrading indeed; nevertheless, 
when wickedness abounds, bad men work for God in 
ways that they do not understand. 

I was going to say that almost all that has been done 
toward European civilization was brought about by a 
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by a breaking down of arbitrary power. There was 
first the absolute power of the throne. Then the 
monarchs set the nobles about the throne, thinking 
thus to add to their strength. By-and-by, the nobles 
became so strong that the throne lost something of its 
power, and the nobles got it, and checked the throne 
in its usurping tendencies. The burghers having 
money which was needed to meet the expenses of the 
government, it was borrowed of them, and they be- 
came tributaries, and were raised in dignity and 
power. The middle class, the guilds, the mechanics, 
in their turn became a necessity to those above them, 
who derived their support from them; and the result 
of the dependence of one class upon another, fronrthe 
top clear down to the bottom, was the destruction of 
absolute arbitrary power, the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the great mass of the common people, and 
the progress of Christian democracy. The things that 
did most to civilize Europe did not mean it. 

Here is asmooth road. How firmly it is built! How 
well it sheds water! How hard it is! and how elastic! 
Brokeii stone makes a good road when it is well com- 
pacted; but do you think the powder that was shut 
up in its little prison-house in the quarry rejoiced 
when it was touched off, and said, ‘‘ Here goes for a 
good road’”’? No; it vomited out the rocks, and the 
engineer applied them to the uses of the road; but if 
it had not been for that black, smutty explosion of 
the powder, which cast out the rocks, he would not 
have had the material with which to build such a road 
for the people to walk upon. Even blind forces, 
things that have no knowledge or consciousness, are 
made to work with God, and for him. 

Life, looked at from that standpoint, is superi-r to 
all the incidents of this world. Oh, what a vagabond 
crew there is strolling around—men that were high 
but that now are low—broken merchants, broken 
mechanics, broken ministers, broken teachers, broken 
editors, broken everybody! How many men there 
are sinking down, sinking down, sinking down! With 
youthful force and aspiration they rose till they came 
to a point where they had a fair measure of strengtb, 
and them they failed—broke down. There is a con- 
stant stream of those who are settling to the bottom, 
as well as of those who are rising toward the top. If 
you were to stand at the middle of society, you would 
see two great armies moving, one up and the other 
down. As they passed each other you would hear one 
of these armies singing paans of victory, and the 
other mourning over their defeat. 

Well, my friends, it matters not what happens to us 
provided we come out right in the.end. I order a 
splendid picture. It is sent to me most carefully 
packed. When it arrives the case has been wrenched 
and torn, the straw is out; and I say, “For beaven’s 
sake! what has befallen it?” I have it opened with 
care. One screw after another is drawn ouf, and one 
board after another is taken off; I look in with ex- 
quisite anxiety; I dust the picture; and seeing that it 
is all right, I say, ‘‘ Hang the frame! the picture is not 
hurt.” Ido not care for the frame, the box, or any- 
thing else, so long as the picture is saved. 

Now, ye vagabond crew that are going downward, 
downward, downward, is the man saved? You have 
lost your ships, you bave lost your houses, you have 
lost the outward things of life—how is it with the pict- 
ure? Have the experiences, the toils, the hardships, 
the mistakes of life, all been as so many gathered 
fruits turned into wine in you? Are you a man with 
more faith in God, with a sense of how poor life is in 
this world, and with a sense of how rich the life to 
come is? Have your age, your enterprise, your com- 
petition, your strife, made you finer of grain, and 
more capable of appreciating the things which lie 
beyond the range of the senses? You have been in 
the furnace, and on the anvil, and under the hammer 
—has the result of the heat and the pounding been to 
make you an implement for the hand of God? It is 
not of half so much importance that you should have 
money as thut your soul should be saved. It is not of 
half so much importance that you should have houses 
and lands here as that there should be a certainty of 
your inheriting that house not made with hands eter- 
nal in the heavens? The one thing that you want to 
make sure of is your manhood. Everything else is, 
comparatively speaking, worthless. Honor, love, 
purity, fidelity, truth, righteousness, God-loving and 
man-loving—these are treasures; and death, that takes 
everything else, shall not touch them; and the effect 
of the spiritual world will be to augment them. And 
they shall abide. The apostle tells us that many things 
shali cease, shall perish, but that some things shall 
stand the test of death, and abide forever. 


‘*Now abideth [immortal and indestructible] faith, hope, 
love, these three; but the greatest of these is love.” 


O sour man! O bitter man! O querulous, complain- 
ing man! O man whose life has only made you a 
mass of bruises and putrefying sores! ghe worst bank- 
ruptey which you have suffered is not the falling off 
of your sales or the loss of your goodg it is the de- 
struction of your souls. A bankrupt merchant is not 
so badly off; but for a bankrupt man, there is no 
help. Even God cannot help him, unless he makes 
him over again. 

I beseech of you, therefore, in all your experiences 
of life carry steadily with you, all ,the time, the 
thought of what it is to work together with God. 
Love him, bave faith in bim, work with him; and 


may be your outward experiences, hold fast to your 
manhood; and that you may hold fast to a true man- 
hood, hold fast to your God. ° 








The Church. 


HOME. 


We were misled by a newspaper statement, last 
week, in stating that Dr. Richard S. Storrs bad ac- 
cepted the call to the “Old Brick Church.” His 
auswer has not yet been given, so far as is publicly 
known.—Dr. Justin D. Fulton’s resignation was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of his church last Thursday even- 
ing, and it was voted not to accept it, by 192 to 154, and 
on the following Sunday Dr. Fulton announced that 
the resignation was withdrawn—Dr. Henry M. Storra 
has been invited to the Broadway (Congregational) 
Church in Norwich, Conn.—Prof. Swing, says the Ad- 
vance, will sever his connection with the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church ou the Ist of January, his pastorate 
being out of rule, since he is no longer a member of 
Presbytery; and there is talk of an independent 
church for him. We do not believe Chicago will spare 
its brave and eloquent poet preacher to us Eastern 
folks, and we are sure it ought not to.—The Daily 
Witness of this city, whose moribund Condition we 
mentioned some time ago, has taken a new lease of 
life, we are glad to say, and seems to thrive. 








The report of the Special Committee of the 
Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church on the do- 
mestic missionary work of the past year lays stress on 
the want of due increase in ministerial laborers. The in- 
crease last year in fifty-six dioceses was only twenty- 
eight over the deaths. In the four years from 1870 to 
1874, there was a decrease of two hundred iu the num- 
ber of candidates for orders. ‘ And of these candi- 
dates,’’ it is added, “there were but few from that 
class which represent the highest culture, talent, and 
social standing in the Church,”’ The report points out 
that within the same period the Presbyterian Church 
increased the number of its candidates from 511 to 800. 
The committee made the suggestion—which the Board 
of Missions adopted—that St. Andrew’s Day, Nov. 
30th, be kept as a day of intercession and prayer for 
the increase of the ministry and the blessing of God 
on the labors of all missionaries. 


The American Missionary Association will, in 
the next number of the “ Missionary,” and in an ac- 
companying Supplement, publish in full the very 
instructive and stirring papers read at its recent an- 
nual meeting, together with a synopsis of some of the 
addresses delivered at the meeting. Much enthusiasm 
is now felt, both in Great Britain and America, in 
regard to Africa. Recent exploration and discovery 
are calling attention afresh to that long neglected 
continent. Two of the papers read before the Associ- 
ation related to this topic; that of Rev. Edward 
Hawes on “Slavery as it Still Exists,’’ and of Rev. M. 
McG. Dana on “The Freedmen and the Evangeliza- 
tion of Africa.”” A document made up of such p1pers 
and addresses must be valuable reading. 


Rev. Washington Gladden writes in the Ad- 
vance, with his usual foree and point, as to woman’s 
work in the church. His words as to her social 
work seem to us to have especial weight. ‘The social 
atmosphere of the church,” he says, ‘‘must be mainly 
created by its women,” “ If the church is to bea real 
brotherhood, if helpful sympathy is to be the law of 
its life, if its members are to bear one another’s bur- 
dens and share one another’s joys, if the vows of fel- 
lowship spoken before the communion-table are to be 
kept, the work of manifesting this fellowship must be 
taken up by Christian women.’ He continues—and 
every word deserves to be italicized—‘t They bave it 
in their power to make the church in this respect what 
Christ meant it to be. They can banish the claunish 
and exclusive spirit which sometimes creeps into it; 
they can show us how to use our social opportunities 
as well as our money benevolently; how, by personal 
acquaintance and friendly intercourse, we may do 
good to all men, especially to those who are of the 
household of faith. . . . Itis at this point that our 
Christianity is weakest. What is called Christian sc- 
ciety is by no means governed by the Christian law. 
If itis to be brought into subjection to this law, the 
largest part of the work must be done by Christian 
women.” 


Mr. Gladden remarks that in the public services 
of the church women have already assisted as singers 
and Sunday-school teachers; and that teaching the 
Gospel, as distinguished from preaching it, has largely 


been done by women at home. In the prayer-meet- 
ing, hitherto, they have helped only in the singing; 
but why should they not do more? ‘Many modest 
women are averse to speech-making—and so for that 
matter are many modest men.’”’ The good suggestion 
is made that set speeches should not be the only talk- 
ing in conference-meetings, but that these gatherings 
should be so familiar as to admit of brief questions 
and suggestions from those who are in their seats. As 
to women’s rights in church, they are just the same as 
men’s—to vote and to hold office. The objections 
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against their participation in church government. 
They might well fill the office of treasurer or clerk, 
and have places ou the standing committee. The re- 
vival of the office of deaconess is a good thing. Mr. 
Gladden’s logie carries him to the brink of the ques- 
tion as to the ordination of women as pastors, but he 
does not enter upon it. The Universalists, we believe, 
have ordained women as pastors in several instances; 
ithe Unitarians in the case of the late Mrs. Celia Bur- 
‘leigh, and in no other that we are aware of; and Mrs. 
Autoinette Brown Blackwell, a graduate of Oberlin, 
was before her marriage ordained over the Congrega- 
tional church in South Butler, Orange Co., N. Y,—the 
only case of the kind, we think, within that denomi- 
nation. By the way, isn’t there some danger, in the 
churches which resist this innovation, that people, 
seeing the fruitful work of Miss Smiley and women 
Tike her, should fall into the dreadful notion that 
ministerial usefulness does not absolutely depend 
upon the laying on of consecrated hands? 

The quickened spiritual life in the Untversalist 
denomination gave special interest and significance to 
their General Convention in October, of whose ex- 
ternal facts we made some note at the time. The pre- 
vailing tone seems to have been that of earnest, 
spiritual, aggressive Christianity. The evident ten- 
dency of the denomination is to lay increased stress 
on the great elements of personal religion, and to 
devote itself to making men Christians rather than 
doctrinal Universalists. We give a considerable ex- 
tract from the sermon by Rev. S. M. M‘Collester, as 
fairly indicating the general attitude of the body 
toward the truths held by evangelical Christians to be 
most vital: 

“Man cannot become spiritually minded till he pushes the 
center of his interest and love without himself, relying upon 
the Eternal One, feeling he is the great center towards which 
all hearts must gravitate, and all souls must resolve, to be 
safe and happy. 

“To effect this is the special work of the Divine Teacher. 
Paul said, ‘through Christ strengthening me, f can do all 
things.’ It was Jesus who wrought a change in his own mind 
and heart, converting him from the material to the spiritual. 
Tt is not strange he should exclaim, * Thanks to be God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“ Thus Christ, bending from the bosom of the Father, works 
for all, prays for all, vitalizing souls with the consciousness, 
*Lo, [am with you alway!’ Why should not Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Cana, Bethany, Olivet, Nain, Tabor and Geth- 
semane, marked by his footsteps, be forever consecrated 
spots? Is not every child safer because he took little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them? Is not every home 
sweeter because he dweit with his kindred? Is not every 
Christian service holier because he worshiped in synagogue 
and temple? What radiance has streamed into the sick- 
room, since he stood by the cold form of Jairus’ daughter! 
‘The death angel brings little dread to the dying Christian 
since Christ declared, ‘ [ am the resurrection and the life.’ 

“Religion too bas had a deeper meaning ever since that 
Positive statement was made, ‘ Except a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’ How encouraging the 
statement to the burdened soul, * Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world!’ How strengthening to the heart the 
promise, ‘If I go away I will come again and receive you 
unto myself.’ His spirit and vital presence are still in the 
world. These are no soulless echoes of the past. He abides 
with the faithful to-day, as much as he was with James and 
John and Mary. 

“In the light of Christ every believing soul can feel that 
since, ‘My Redeemer liveth so shall I live also.” Thus im- 
mortality becomes a fact to the Christian, signifying union 
with God and progress in wisdom and love furever.”’ 





The Episcopalians, as a body, naturally stand 
ssomewha: apart from a line of work so different from 
their own traditions and customs as that of Moody 
rand Sankey. But there has lately grown up in Eng- 
land, and more recently in this country, a method of 
work within their churches which corresponds as 
nearly to the “revivals” of the other denominations 
as the difference of spirit and organization admits. 

Under the title of **The Parochial Mission” this kind 
of work is well described in an article in the Church 
Review for October, by Rev. H. L. Yewens (repub- 
lished by T. Whittaker, Bible House.) He thus, in 
substance, outlines the ‘ mission.” It requires the as- 
sistance of a worker from outside the parish, called a 
“mission priest” or ‘ missioner,’? who supplies the 
mecessary element of freshness. The * missioner” 
visits the parish as quietly as possible some two 
mouths before the public work is to begin, confers 
with the minister, aud obtains information to guide 
him in shaping the work. Then the minister gathers 
together the most spiritually-minded members of his 
parish, for regular and frequent prayer and consulta- 
tion. These same lay-helpers also gather in smaller 
parties among themselves for communing and prayer. 
After some weeks of this quiet preparation, the min- 
ister makes public mention of the work in contempla- 
tiou, preaches as to its meaning and purpose, and 
invites all to come forward with questions, doubts, or 
co-operation. He increases his force of lay-helpers, 
and distributes printed prayers for common use, as 
well as tracts relating to the subject. The ground 
being thus carefully prepared, the public work is en- 
tered on, and continued for ten or twelve days, begin- 
ning on Sunday with the communion. Each day is 
occupied with a succession of public services, intro- 
duced by the communion, and including a special 
aneeting for the clergy and lay-helpers; an informal 
fifteen minutes’ service at noon; an afternoon service 
consisting of the litany, hymns, and an address in- 
tended specially for Christians; and in the evening a 
Sermon addressed especially to the unconverted and 
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unspiritual, followed by an “ after-meeting"’ for more 
familiar exercises. For the “ mission,” thus outlined, 
and with such variations as may be necessary, special 
advantages are claimed—that it begins not by attack- 
ing the unconverted, but by quietly quickening and 
stimulating the spiritual; that it subordinates excite- 
ment to calmer and deeper experiences, involving 
“more private or semi-private work than public, more 
prayer than preaching ;* and that its fruits are easily 
and naturally gathered into the regular course of 
church life. In the article from which we take these 
statements there is a slightly ungracious tone in the 
unqualified disparagement of the “ revivals ”’ of other 
bodies, and that calm assumption of immeasurable 
superiority into which “ churchly ’’ writers are apt to 
fall. But in substance and general spirit, we welcome 
it as one of the signs of that quickening life which all 
Christian bodies seem to be feeling. The * mission” 
appears to be a genuine, natural outgrowth of the 
Episcopal system; and not only to be well adapted to 
its special requirements, but to have some features 
from which other churches may learn. Though yeta 
novelty, it seemsto have had a large degree of prac- 
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{From Tuesday, Nov. 2, to Monday, Nov. 8.] 
THE ELECTIONS. 

Summing up the general results of the elec- 
tions, we obtain the following approximate figures 
which will probably not be materially altered by the 
official returns: 

Republican Majorities. 














Democratic Majorities. 
16 





Massachusetts(plurality) 6,002 | ee 
Minnesota...... .. 10,000 | Maryland. . weccsesvs 
Pennsylvania. : y--4 | Mississippi.............. 10,000 


Wisconsin ,.. ass 
Kansas.... {heavy majorities) 

Of these States Massachusetts was the most divided 
by conflicting interests, A. H. Rice and William Gas- 
ton, respectively the Republican and Democratic can- 
didates for Governor, receiving the bulk of the vote. 
Besides these there were Prohibition and Labor can- 
didates, and Charles Francis Adams was voted for by 
4,635 Independents. Mr. Rice received 83,846 votes, 
and Mr. Gaston 78,102 out of a total of 172,914. Both 
Houses of the Legislature are strongly Republican. 

Minnesota elects John 8. Pillsbury Governor, and, 
with the exception af Treasurer, the whole Republi- 
can State ticket by majorities of 4,000 and upward. 
The Republicans are largely in the majority in the 
Legislature. 

Pennsylvania reelects General Hartranft, Philadel- 
phia being as usual, if report be true, the scene of 
Republican election-tactics, which, however bad the 
opposition may be, are utterly disgraceful. 

Harrison Ludington is undoubtedly Governor of 
Wisconsin by a small majority. Republican gains are 
reported from most quarters of the State, but the 
make-up of the Legislature is still in doubt. 

In this State the result is pregnant with lessons for 
both parties. Thecheice of Secretary of State may be 
taken as the test question on the general ticket, and 
the election of Mr. John Bigelow is to the credit of all 
who voted for him of whatever party. His name was 
borne on both the Tammany and Anti-Tammany 
tickets, and of course his majority was overwhelming 
in this city (50,401), for although his majority here 
would have been certain without outside help, it 
was undoubtedly largely increased by Republican 
votes. The most significant inference to be drawn 
from the election is, that the popular willemphatically 
upholds Governor Tilden in his ring-breaking and 
rascal-prosecuting policy. This of course is highly 
gratifying to all_the well-disposed classes. There are 
subordinate aspects of the election which are the re- 
verse of encouraging. In one of the metropolitan 
senatorial districts, for instance, the only two can- 
didates placed in nomination were so manifestly unfit 
for the positions they sought that many voters de- 
clined to cast their ballots for either. The best and 
most honest man of the two, John Morrissey, was 
elected, but as he is the owner of the most extensive 
gambling establishments hereabout, the absurdity of 
making him a lawgiver must be apparent to the mean- 
est intelligence. This is, of course, very disgraceful to 
the Republicans who are to blame for his election, 
having actually united with the anti-Tammany fac- 
tion in supporting him, although the party managers 
dared not put his name on their regular ticket. In 
those districts of the State, too, where the Canal Ring 
has hitherto been omnipotent, strong majorities were 
polled against reform, or at least in favor of candidates 
who are regarded as tools of the Ring. All this is very 
bad, but the general result proves more conclusively 
than ever what every one knew before, namely, that 
the balarfee of power is in the hands of well-disposed 
men, if some one can only devise a plan which will 
enable them to utilize their strength. The Legislature 
is made up of 21 Republicans and 11 Democrats, and 
the Assembly of 79 Republicans and -49 Democrats. 
The last Legislature had a majority of 4 Republicans 
in the Senate, while the Assembly was Democratic by 
22 majority. 

Maryland elects John Lee Carroll by a large ma- 
jority, and her entire State ticket is no doubt chosen 
by a like vote. 

The Democrats carry Mississippi by a sweeping ma- 





jority, electing six Congressmen, but there was a re- 
spectable Republican vote cast, and no disturbances 
worth mentioning in comparison with what was to 
have been expected according to Governor Ames. 
This at least is better than securing a fictitious result 
with the aid of federal troops. 

The other States, whose elections were local, or at 
least incapable of tabulation under general heads, 
show nothing startling. Detroit, Mich., chose a Demo- 
cratic Mayor. Virginia returned the usual Conserva- 
tive majorities. ; 

The New Jersey Legislature is strongly Republican 
in both branches. Chicago chooses a Republican 
Treasurer, defeating a Democratic Ring, and town 
elections throughout the State are largely Republican. 

The Forty-fourth Congress, meeting on the first 
Monday in December, will stand as follows: Senate, 
45 Republicans, 29 Democrats, 2 Independents. House, 
177 Democrats, 107 Republicans and 6 Independents. 


Just as we have smitten the inflationists hip 
ana thigh, there comes a most ill-conceived statement 
from abroad to the effect that the gold, whose stability 
we have been diligently asseverating, is inconstant. 
The Deputy Governor of the Bank of England re- 
ports that boxes of bullion, shipped from the Bank to 
Scotland, are often returned unopened, and are then 
found to have undergone a reduction of weight. 
Gratifying as this may at first seem to inflationists, it 
is explicable by natural causes. Of course there is an 
instant in the active life of a coin when it ceases to 
turu the treasury scale at the proper point, and must, 
therefore be reckoned of light weight. It is estimated 
that about eight out of every five thousand coins may 
pass this delicate turning point in the course of a few 





(Continued on page 394.) 





By Mrs. AMELIA E. Barr. 
* Coffee! Oh, coffee! Faith, it is surprising, 
*Mid all the poets, good and bad and worse, 
Who've scribbled (Hock or Chian eulogizing) 
Post and papyrus with ‘immortal verse.’ 
Nv one, my little brown Arabian berry, 
Hath sung thy praises—'tis surprising, very !"’ 
DO so love to find the flavor of antiquity in 

. what I eat or drink that I dislike to confess the 
want of it in my cup of coffee. It is true, some sages 
say that Helen made it for Telemachus; and that the 
five measures of kali offered by Abigail to David were 
identical with kawa cave, or coffee; but the evidence is 
not satisfactory. Besides, there is pothing about coffee 
in Pliny—and he knew everything up to date; there- 
fore lam compelled to admit a certain want of pedi- 
gree in coffee, unless, indeed, the Chinese should some 
day claim this discovery as well as those of the print- 
ing-press and gunpowder, which is not unlikely. 

However, if we cannot have age, we can have dignity 
of origin. The Mahommeduns, who ought to kuow, 
say that coffee was a special revelation of the Angel 
Gabriel to Mahomet, a compensation provided for the 
people whose religion condemns wine. Hence Mecca 
reveres coffee next to the water of the weil Zemzeme 
and Medina sips it around the Prophet’s tomb. There 
are certainly other traditions giving the discovery to 
dervishes, monks, and even goats, but as all are equally 
probable, we may as well select the loftiest. 

It was not until the end of the 15th century coffee 
reached Aden, from whence it passed into Egypt and 
Turkey. Sandys, who was in Constantinople in 1610, 
mentioned it as of recent introduction, and says, “it 
is black as soot, and tasting not unlike it.” Burton 
(immortalizer of Melancholy), who wrote about the 
same time, amusingly describes it as something be- 
tween the black broth of the Spartans and an English 
tankard of ale. Wecan smile now at old “ Democri- 
tus junior” deeming coffee a hilarious drink, a “‘ jolli- 
fication-promoting ”’ beverage; but much later than 
his day a good deal of suspicion attached to the 
Arabian berry. The Puritans did not abandon their 
brown jacks and flasks of strong waters for its brew; 
the common people thought little good of it, and some 
true blue Protestants even feared there might be 
something papistical in this outlandish drink. A 
broadside of 1663 considers its tendency infidel, and 
says some pretty strong things about those 

* Men and Christians who turn Turks, and think 
To excuse the crime because it’s in their drink.” 

Coffee had entered Christendom by way of Italy, 
but neither did it in that country come rapidly into 
favor, if we may judge by what Francisco Redi, a poet 
of the same era, says: 

* Let the Arabs and the Turks 
Count it ’mong their cruel works. 
Let the throats of slaves absorb it 
Down in Tartarus. 
Down in Erebus 
’Twas the detestable Fifty invented it. 
The Furies then took it, 
To grind it and cook it, 
And to Proserpine all three presented it. 
If the Mussulman in Asia 
Doets on a beverage so unseemly, 
I differ from the man extremely." 


Soliman Aga, Turkish Ambaszador in Paris, made it 
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fashionable in that city about 1669. His slaves, splen- 
didly dressed, and on bended kuees, served it to the 
Parisian ladies “in tiny cups of exquisite porcelain 
with golden-fringed napkins.”” But even with such 
an introduction it did not inspire universal confidence. 
“ Racine passera comme le café,” wrote Madame de 
Sevigné, the sparkling letter-writer of the Grand 
Siécle. But she was mistaken; Racine still moves to 
tears and applause; and coffee, though much slan- 
dered and weakened by chicory, beans, etc., adds 
every year to the number of its devotees. Madame 
herself is in more danger of “ passing ” than either of 
them. 

But coffee went to the Dutch heart at once, and may 
he said to have, from the first, divided their affections 
with tobaceo and tulips. Charles the Second became, 
during his exile in that country, a confirmed coffee- 
drinker; and when he returned to England to enjoy 
his own (and a little of other people’s) again, everybody 
made it a matter of conscience to like all the King 
liked. The ladies of the court sipped it out of delicate 
cups of gold-edged biscuit porcelain; and the swarthy, 
melancholy-lookiag King wandered aboyt, cup “in 
hand, from one to the other, chatting with them. It 
is not hard to imagine the bad, beautiful Duchess of 
Cleveland drinking her coffee and rating Clarendon, 
and the grim Chancellor answering her with that one 
bitter sentence, ‘Woman, you will one day become 
old!” 

In a few years after the Restoration, Ray says, Lon- 
don rivaled Grand Cairo in the number of its coffee- 
houses; some of them have become as familiar to us 
as household words. There was * Will’s,”’ where John 
Dryden presided, sitting loftily in that chair that no one 
else dared to take, and “‘talking criticism ex-cathedra.” 
There was “Button’s,’ where Mr. Spectator, at 
once grave and genial and kindly satiric, reigned with- 
out disptte. ‘“ Betty’s,’”’ and “Don Saltero’s,” and 
“Tom King’s,” all call up men the world will not 
let die. Dr. Harvey, lounging thoughtfully over his 
cup; John Evelyn, that pearl of English gentlemen; 
Tom Durfey, forever talking, and wondering ‘if he 
was fifty years in advance of the world, or the world 
fifty years in advance of him;’’ Dennis, hanging up a 
birch rod by the fire-place to whip Mr. Pope for some 
of his bitter, brilliant satires; Steele, writing charm- 
ing love-letters to his wife; Vanbrugh, Congreve, 
Farquhar, Jeremy Collier, and what a wonderful 
variety of men and intellects the Annian coffee- 
houses call up! Surely the coffee drank there is as 
classical as Castalian water. 

The Continental coffee-houses are far too seductive 
a subject to be entered on here. In France, art ac- 
companies luxury, and French cafés are miracles of 
tasteful splendor. Im Germany pipes and dominoes 
accompany coffee; in Antwerp, cucumbers and hard- 
boiled eggs; while at Ostend they circulate the bever- 
age in massive tureens—‘considerably modified or 
aggravated by schnaps.’’ Venice, Milan, Stamboul, 
Smyrna, almost every great city, has its peculiar style 
of coffée-drinking, and all of them singularly indica- 
tive of national taste and manners. 

Ameriea is ‘‘a great country,” and as great in coffee as 
in everything else. We are the largest coffee consum- 
ers in the world. Germany and France stand modestly 
behind us; and we drink six times as much as some of 
the European states. There is a curious sympathy 
between coffee and liberty of thought; the two have 
gone on struggling for propagation together; and a 
very interesting parallel could be made between the 
progress of the Reformation in Germany and the 
Revolution in England, and coffee. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment opposed as long as possible the introduction 
of coffee-houses, the priests loudly complaining that 
they were inimical to Sultanic and religious author- 
ity. Charles the Second, in 1675, shut up ail the 
coffee-houses as ‘Schools of Sedition ;” and in Amer- 
ica they have been from the first favorite rendez- 
vous of democratic principles and social progressive 
views. 

It was at Burns’s coffee-house in New York that the 
merchants and Liberty Boys met on the 3lst of Oc- 
tober, 1765, and bound themselves to import no more 
English goeds until the Stamp Act was repealed. At 
the foot of Wall street stood the Merchants’ Coffee 
House; it was also a great political center and ex- 
change. One of its price-currents, dated August 6th, 
1750, quotes coffee 20 pence per pound. On the site of 
Burns’s Coffee House a railway freight depot has been 
built; and on the site of the ‘‘Merchants’”’ stands the 
building occupied by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Another famous coffee-house stood on the south-east 
corner of Broad and Pearl streets. Here the Chamber 
of Commerce used to meet, and there also the “ Social 
Club” gave great dinner-parties. In a parlor on the 
second floor Washington bade the officers who had 
served under him a last touching adieu. The ‘‘ Ton- 
tine” is rich in mercantile memories, the “ Bank” 
equally so in secial ones, for at the latter it was long 
customary for benedicts to give their last bachelor 
supper to their friends. 

To my thinking the most picturesque coffee-drink- 
ing in the world was (or perhaps is) in the old French 
Market in New Orleans. What a picture the merry 
mulatto and quadroon women made, in their striped 
kerchiefs and great gold ear-rings! how pleasantly 
they chattered, how merrily they laughed! How sug- 
gestive were the bright copper kettles and white 
crockery and the delicious aroma! And the coffee! I 





should have to go into italics and adjectives to define 
it. And the company! Men from the east and the 
west and the north and the south—Creoles, Jews, and 
Europeans. They who have drunk coffee in the 
old French Market in New Orleans can afford to 
“ Pooh! Pooh!” at any Turks or Frenchmen may offer 
them. 

I have already spoken of the myths that hide from 
us the origin of coffee, but most of the changes it bas 
personally experienced are shrouded in the same mys- 
tery. Who was the great man that first roasted the 
berry? for without carbonization its fragrance and 
nutrition are not developed. Who discovered the 
affinity of sugar candy or lump sugar for coffee? Who 
first made that compound of burnt coffee and alcohol 
calied “gloria”? Echo answers “‘*Who?” Iam glad 
to say, however, that we do know the name of the 
man who first struck the happy thought of café au 
lait—coffee to the milk. M.de Nieukhof, a Dutch am- 
bassador to China, is the benefactor. Of course the 
Celestials at Canton claim the honor, and say he was 
but a translator; but I like some definite person to pin 
a fact to, and, translator or discoverer, M. de Nieuk- 
hof first taught us “‘ outside barbarians” to put cream 
in our coffee. 

If there is anything everybody thinks they can do, 
it is to make a cup of coffee; still, some may not be 
beyond a desire to fiud out a more excellent way than 
their own. Here then is one which an old negro 
woman taught me, and whose merits I have tested for 
twenty years. Put dry coffee in the pot and stir it 
while it heats through; then pour boiling water on it 
in the proportion of a quart of water toa gencrous 
ounce of coffee. Put it where it will keep hot but not 
boil, and in ten minutes it is ready. 

It is beyond a doubt that coffee is essentially demo- 
cratic in sentiment: it never feels at home in any 
country till it fraternizes with all classes of the peo- 
ple; and it has also a singular affection for literature: 
the men who affect coffee generally love reading. 
Even in those cheap coffee-houses which charity pro- 
vides for the homeless and indigent it comes natural 
to accompany the cup of coffee with a feast of news- 
papers and periodicals. 

I have not space now to review coffee in ifs moral 
aspects, but it has very important ones; for it has 
been, and is to be, a powerful ally in fighting drunk- 
enness and ignorance. Weall know what deeds men 
are capable of planning, sitting around a table with 
spirits before them; but I very much doubt if any- 
body ever planned a murder over a cup of coffee. 
Men are gregarious, and it is natural for them to gath- 
er together; but earth may put on her beautiful gar- 
ments when they gather in the coffee-houses instead of 
the liquor saloons. The simplest thing in life touches 
heights and depths that angels may look reverently 
into: these brown berries of Arabia may in some near 
century supplant the vine that intoxicates the world; 
and the stir of the coffee-spoon cause the Bacchic clash 
of glass to be forgotten. . 


Che Little Folks. 


THE FIRE ON FORT PUT. 
By C. W. 


HE sun had passed over and beyond the hills, 

golden and ruddy with October's frost-kiss; old 
Cro’-nest was absorbed in the sudden shadow that 
chilled the air, and over the plain of West Point set- 
tled the calm and quiet of early evening. 

Major and Mrs. Ellery and the children, having 
taken tea, were assembled in the family sitting-room ; 
and we too will draw up to the blazing logs that 
crackled and snapped in the low, old-fashioned fire- 
place. 

The children will introduce themselves, for no one 
of them—unless in church—was ever known to remain 
quiet for five consecutive minutes. Noisy, active, 
generous boys they were, full of mischief and fun, but 
with an inborn hatred of meanness that made it an 
unheard-of thing for Tom, Jack, or Frank Ellery to 
take an unfair advantage of a playfellow. 

One sister only had been sent to soften and refine 
the predominant manly element, and she was but five 
years of age. Instead of influencing her brothers in 
any way, she was their most humble worshiper, look- 
ing upon them as the sum-total of strength, capability, 
and inventive genius. 

“T say, Jack! there comes the mail. Isn’t that 
Tim’s whistle? I wonder if Uncle Phil has answered 
my letter!’ And Tom hastened out and soon returned 
with an armful of papers, letters, and official docu- 
ments. ‘*Here,mamma! Oh! I beg your pardon. I 
did not mean to upset your work-basket. Maj. G. 8. 
Ellery—this is for you, I believe, sir. Master T. N. 
Ellery—Ah!” Here the remainder of the papers were 
tumbled on the table, and Jack and Frank eagerly 
watched Tom open his letter, and listened with delight 
as he read to them in an undertone: 

New York, Oct. 20, 1874. 

Dear Tom :—Yes indeed! to your jolly invitation. Prof. 
Morton has been obliged to give us a very unexpected vaca- 
tion of a week, as he has to leave the city on business, so a 
visit to you will suit metoaT. Father gave me a splendid 
new fish-pole yesterday, in honor of my seventeenth birth- 
day, and I am real glad to have a chance to try it. Please 

















present my compliments to your respected mamma—my 
very reverend sister—and ask her if I may bring my rifle. 
There are three or four of you boys, and I will promise not 
to shoot more than one! 

Love to all, from the Maj. to Daisy. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Par. Fenton. 

“Naughty boy!” said Mrs. Filery. ‘ Tell him, fom, 
that uotwithstanding my profound confidence in his 
= as a marksman, I cannot give my consent to the 
rifle.” 

‘Oh, mamma, it’s a perfect beauty and just as safe! 
Why, Harry Carter has got one and he’s only fifteen!” 
said Frank; and Jack added: “And besides, Uncle 
Phil wants to teach me to use it. He promised me.’ 
But the united entreaties failed to elicit the desired 
consent, and the matter was dropped. 

Many plans were proposed, and innumerable were 
the things which Encle Phil was to be coaxed to do; 
for no one, in the estimation of the children, could se 
deftly rig a boat, whittle a gun, or mend a wagon. 

The bugle “call to quarters” soon broke in upon 
this pleasant hour, and the boys obeyed the summons, 
having made it their signal for going to bed. 

Philip Fenton arrived in two or three days, and the 
boys were waiting on the wharf to meet him. One 
seized the precious fishing-rod, another his valise, and 
little Frank claimed bis right hand and his most ear- 
nest attention, while he proceeded to tell about a little 
white rabbit he had found in the woods that morning, 
and ended by a most pathetic appeal for a house to be 
made for him. “For it’s getting awful cold now 
nights; the Plain was all white with frost this morn- 
ing.” ° 
“Ts that so!” cried Phil, excitedly; ‘‘ then the chest- 
nuts must be ripe, and we'll bave a jolly nutting! 
Here, Tom, don’t let us go in the stage. I want te 
take a look at the cavalry stables on my way up. Vl 
tell you something when we reach home that will 
please you.”’ And so, chatting noisily and happily. 
they made their way up the hill, stopped for a short 
inspection of the stable-yard, and then marched im 
quick time across the velvet Plain. 

Major Ellery met Phil with warm welcome. 

‘*Ah, Phil, my boy! glad to see you. How about 
the appointment?” 

“I’ve got it, and I’m tickled to pieces! I wish I 
could enter now!” 

“*That’s right, Phil; keep up your enthusiasm, and 
lay in a good stock of it. Tom, did you know that 
your Uncle Phii expects to come to West Point next 
spring ?”’ 

“ High-yi! that’s jolly! How do you do, Mr. Plebe!” 
And Tom, Jack and Frank danced about the candi- 
date for military glory. saluting him and cheering 
until Mrs. Ellery came to the rescue and drove off the 
marauders, but as Phil followed them, she laughingly 
said that she believed he loved even to be teazed about 
being a cadet. 

The first important achievement was the completion 
of a new set of guns, not only for the Ellery boys, but 
for several of their friends who wished to enlistgin 
Tom’s. company. A great deal of time was spent at 
drill, and the boys seemed insensible to fatigue. They 
were always in readiness for evening dress parade, 
and at the first tap of the drum in front of barracks, 
they gathered together to answer to their names, for 
the ceremony of roll-call was never omitted. And 
while the band played a stirring march, to which the 
battalion of cadets crossed the Plain, the smaller sol- 
diers were also marching under the trees at the other 
end of the square, and were drawn up in line in most 
military style. The adjutant, Harry King. read aloud 
the orders, which frequently consigned a large num. 
ber of the offending members to confinement and 
arrest. 

One evening, part of the official order read as fel. 
lows: 

“ HEADQUARTERS U.S. M.A. Nov. 5, 1874. 
“ Special Order No. 20. Extract: 

“Lieutenant Jack Ellery having had a pair of captaim’s 
chevrons presented to him by Cadet Nelson of the First Class, 
Corps of Cadets, is hereby made second captain, and Sergeant 
Ned Harris is made lieutenant in his place. Contributions of 
chevrons will be most thankfully received by the members 
of this company. By order of 

“Tom ELLERY, First Captain.’” 

Little Daisy Ellery thought it very strange that 
Uncle Phil would not consent to command this com- 
pany, which seemed to her a most important organi- 
zation. But Phil was on the threshold of being a 
genuine cadet, and playing soldier had for him forever 
lost its charm. But-he took great pleasure in provid- 
ing guns and swords of most careful construction for 
the use of the boys, an@ watched their “ parade” with 
much interest and amusement. It must be confessed 
that their uniform was, to say the least, rather un- 
equal. Anything that could be called a plume, no 
matter what might be the color, ornamented the front 
of each boy’s cap. Several of the boys had old cadet 
forage-caps, and one had secured an old, much-worn 
dress hat, which had seen service through an entire 
cadet campaign. Their sashes were strips of red flan- 
nel which were really quite effective, and their gen- 
eral bearing was highly satisfactory. The commands 
were given in an exact imitation of the voice of the 
cadet adjutant, and they also succeeded in disguising 
the words im the most approved soldierly manner. 

“Car-ry humps!” shouted Lieut. Jack. “ Forward 
ma-harch’—and they moved on, keeping admirable 
step. ‘“ Double time!’ called the commanding officer, 
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and off they started, following the battalion of cadets, 
ata distance prescribed by prudence and fear of the 
higher authority, quite up to the sally port of the bar- 
racks. 

As they disbanded and turned homeward one even- 
ing, Tom proposed an-attack on Fort Putnam the 
next morning. ‘“ We can start early,” said he, “for 
to-morrow will be Saturday; and let’s take some lunch 
with us and have a picnic on the top. It will be about 
the last chance we'll get, for it’s getting pretty cold.” 

* Yes,” said Bob Davis, ‘‘ and let’s build a camp-fire 
and roast potatoes!’’ 

“No, we can’t do that. Papa says we must never 
make fires; he won't let us ever play with matches.” 

“ Ho!” said Bob, contemptuously, “if you are going 
to be such a baby as to tell, of course we can’t.” 

“Well, Bob Davis, you will get us into a pretty fix 
if you say anything about a fire up there. They 
wouldn’t allow us to go at allif the word fire is men- 
tioned.” 

“But I don’t see what harm could be done by it, 
and more than that’’—and Bob’s face got red—‘I 
don’t see that you have got any right to say anything 
about it if I choose to make a camp-fire. It will be as 
much my picnic as yours.”’ 

** Well,” said Tom, “I won't go if you take any 
matches. That's flat!’’ 

This emphatic climax was endorsed by four or five 
of the boys, who looked up to Tom as their leader 
and Bob thought it best to allay the rising tumult 
by saying ‘All right, have your own way’’; but he 
looked very queerly about his mischievo1s eyes aud 
bent his head to conceal the expression of a dawning 
plan of daring that charmed his fancy. 

Phil begged to be excused when the picnic was pro- 
posed to him, as he had made preparations to go off 
several miles with a man who worked on the Post, to 
try his luck with his new fishing-rod. But he saidif 
he returned before they came down from Fort Put. 
he would go up and join them. 

The little party of soldier boys made merry music 
tramping over the dry leaves that lay thickly scat- 
tered over the road. Their high-pitched voices rang 
out in the clear, cold autumn air, and proclaimed far 
and near that they were bound for a “ good time.” 

Although they might easily have made the ascent in 
half an hour, they did not reach the top until the 
morning was quite advanced. For all along the road 
they met with objects of great interest to them. The 
little red squirrels, busily gathering their winter store 
of acorns and nuts, frequently darted across their 
path and always provoked a chase that the boys knew 
would be in vain. Two or three times they stopped to 
pile great mounds of leaves, and once they buried, 
with military honors, a little dead bird which had 
fallen by the roadside. 

Having at last gained the top, they all decided that 
bt must be time for dinner, and gladly mistook the 
eleven o’clock bugle that sounded far below in front 
of barracks for twelve o’clock. 

**Now,” said Jack, “ first let’s see what we have all 
got. Here, Tom, you’re Ist Captain, open your bas- 
ket.” 

“Two boiled eggs, bread and butter, three cookies 
and a great big pear,’ and Tom laid the contents of 
his basket on the grass, with his napkin for a table- 
cloth. 

** Now you, Jack.” 

“Well, I've got mine and Frank’s too. It’s just the 
same aa yours, only we’ve got more.” 

“I've got a better lunch than that!” said Harry 
King; and then, evidently feeling that he had made 
an ungenerous speech, he added, “but I’ll go hunks 
with any feller that wants some. Here’s ham sand- 
wiches, jelly cake and apples.” 

Each boy in turn displayed his goodies, and when 
Bob Davis opened his basket he awkwardly unrolled 
the napkin, and at the same time slipped his hand 
under it, as if trying to conceal something. “Say, 
that’s no fair, Bob! What have you got there?” cried 
Tom. Bob held on to his basket, and said it was no- 
body’s business what he had. But when he lifted his 
lunch out an odor of brimstone was quite perceptible; 
and had not the boys’ attention been attracted by a 
display of delicious grapes, further investigation 
would have revealed a handful of matches in the 
bottom of the basket. But he quickly made most 
generous Offers of grapes to his companions, and the 
suspicious circumstance was soon forgotten. The lun- 
eheon was some time in progress, and at its close the 
boys dispersed. Some penetrated within the case- 
mates of the old fort, and three or four began to 
gather together stones with which to build a model of 
this old Revolutiopary work. Two of the more ad- 
venturous climbed up on the parapet—a part of the 
fort that was to most of the boys forbidden ground. 
It was a dangerous place and very unsafe playground. 
An almost perpendicular precipice yawned below, 
several hundred feet in depth, and it required a steady 
head to pass over the narrow path that bordered the 
parapet. Here it was that Fred Moore and Al Hen- 
derson seated themselves, having previously carried 
up a pile of large stones, which they proceeded 
to push over the edge, and they listened with’ eager 
enjoyment to the crash as each stone tore its way to 
the bottom. : 

At a little distance within the wood, a group of 
boys had returned to their mound-building, and had 
piled armsful of leaves into quite high stacks. Tiring 
of this, after a time, all but Bob Davis returned to 





the workmen on the fort, and volunteered their ser- 
vices as carriers of stone. 

Suddenly, Tom sprang to his feet and shouted an- 
grily: 

“Who made that fire?” 

And, sure enough, a great column of smoke mounted 
up between the trees, and flames rapidly chased across 
the ground, and the piles of dry leaves blazed high, 
roaring and crackling with the vigor of a fire that had 
gotten a good hold, and did not mean to let go. 

*“Where’s Bob Davis?” ‘“ Bob did it!” “What 
shall we do?’ “Oh, what will the General say?” and 
other distracted exclamations mingled with wild 
questionings filled the air. They soon found that, 
either designedly or accidentally a regular train had 
been laid, leaves and sticks having been strewn along 
for some distance. Bob had evidently some design in 
the manner in which he accumulated his material, 
but of course he did not realize how difficult it would 
be to extinguish his carefully planned conflagration. 

In the midst of the wild confusion, Bob Davis’s 
voice was suddenly heard, screaming with fright. 
They quickly turned in the direction of the cries, and 
there, surrounded by a low growth of dry huckleberry 
buskes all blazing, was Bob, fairly dancing with fear, 
too terrified and withal asi:amed to make a run 
through the flames. 

The wind had sprung up a short time before, and 
the flames were fanned higher and higher, and roared 
with a terrible noise and almost distracted the chil- 
dren. At this instant, to the great relief of the whole 
party, Phil Fenton’s voice was heard, and in another 
minute he rushed up and made a bound through the 
fire, caught Bob by the arm, and pulled him from his 
unenviable position. He then tried to trample out 
the flames, but it was too late. The wood was sv dry 
and the trees so thick that the fire spread with great 
rapidity. 

The boys, with common consent, started down the 
road eager to tell of the fire, yet fearful of the inquiry 
into its cause. - 

As they ran, breathless and exhausted around the 
corner of the barracks, the long roll sounded sum- 
mouning the entire corps of cadets to the barrack yard. 
The steam engine was speedily brought out, the fire 
lighted, and the fire department of the U.S. M. A. 
rushed off to the scene of danger. 

They succeeded in extinguishing the fire that raged 
about Fort Putnam, but far down over the mountain- 
top, traveling rapidly towards old Cro’ nest ran the 
riotous flames; and had it not been the freak of the 
fire to run along the ridges instead of descending the 
hills, the Post of West Point would have been in great 
peril. 

All that afternoon the fire raged, and when the sun 
went down, and the sky was lighted by the sturs only, 
a brilliant-line of fiery light lay like the golden edge 
of a dark cloud over the crest of the hills. 

The Ellery boys were unable to sleep quictly that 
uight; uneasy fears of a sudden descent of the fire 
eutering through the door of the barn in the back 
yard, made them wakefui and gave a fearful coloring 
to their dreams when, towards day-break, they slept. 

The next morning, to their joy and great relief, they 
heard that the danger was quite past. The fire had 
burned more dimly towards morning, and had finally 
settled into smoking ruins of trees and bushes. 

Little Bob Davis was sentenced by his father to two 
entire days in the guard-house. This guard-house was 
80 called only when used as a place of arrest in case of 
insubordination in the Davis family. It was, in re- 
ality, Bob’s own bedroom—and a cosy, cheerful little 
room it was; but it seemed to Bob the gloomiest place 
in the world after he had bean confined there one 
whole day, being only permitted to leave at meal 
times. He was allowed to have books, but no play- 
things, and when he issued from his prison, once more 
free, he confessed to Tom Ellery that he would obey 
directions next time, and further remarked that he 
didn’t think it was fun to play camp-fire after all! 








THE ADOPTED SQUIRRELS. 
(A True Story.) 
Br A. J. 


RANK knew of a tree where a family of grey 
squirrels kept house. That is, the father and 
mother squirrel kept house; the young ones were too 
little to gather nuts, or do much of anything to belp. 
When Frank stood under the tree, the old squirrels 
looked down at him uneasily with their bright eyes, 
and whisked their beautiful bushy tails and chattered 
as if they wished he would go home, and Frank 
wished he had one of their little ones to take home 
with him. 

One day, as he came near the tree, he heard an un- 
usual chattering, and he saw, lying on the ground, 
one of the little squirrels that had fallen out of the 
tree and was half stunned. 

The father and mother did not know just what to 
do, but Frank did, and in spite of their fierce chatter 
he took their baby squirrel carefully in his hands and 
ran home with it to his Aunt Jenny. 

Aunt Jenny was very fond of pets, but she didn’t 
know very much about squirrels. One thing she 
knew, however, that little baby squirrels cannot 
crack or eat nuts, but want milk just as kittens do. 
But the questi n was, How were they to get this poor 
little squirrel to take the milk? He had revived, and 
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Aunt Jenny knew he must be hungry. At last she 
thought of a plan. She put some milk in her mouth, 
and holding one end of a quill between her teeth, she 
managed to get the other end into the squirrel’s 
mouth. To her surprise the little creature began to 
draw the milk through the quill just as eagerly as you 
draw cider from the barrel, through a straw! 

When they found how well the plan worked, Frank 
found a small bottle with a cork in it, and Aunt 
Jenny put the quill through a hole in the cerk. So 
the baby squirrel took his milk from a bottle, stands 
ing on his hind feet on Aunt Jenny’s lap, and clasping 
his little forepaws tight around the neck of the bottle. 
It was afunny sight! Frank told the boys, and they 
not only came to see, but one day they brought three 
other little gray squirrels to Aunt Jenny and asked 
her to take care of them! Such little bits of squirrels 
as they were! Their eyes were not open yet, for about. 
that, too, they are like kittens. Aunt Jenny thought 
it was a funny idea for her to be bringing up a family 
of squirrels, but they were such cunning little things 
that she liked them as well as the boys did. She didn't 
think it quite right, though, that they should be taken 
away from their home in the woods, and she told the 
boys so. They promised not to bring any more if she 
would take care of these. The new-comers took the 
bottle just as naturally as the first one did, and when 
they were all hungry Aunt Jenny found her hands 
full! They would nibble at her fingers, and when she 
brought the bottle they were so uncivil, tumbling over 
each other, pushing one another aside, and behaving 
in such a very greedy way that she thought she should 
have to get a bottle for each squirrel. But the beys 
thought it very amusing! 

It was pretty bard for the squirrel that had had the 
fall, for, though he was the largest and strongest, ome 
of his teeth had begun to grow out over his lipin a 
way that made it difficult for him to hold the quill im 
his mouth after he had succeeded in getting it there. 
And sometimes the milk even ran out of his meuth! 
Aunt Jenny noticed this and decided that he must 
have hurt his mouth when he fell. So she had to be a 
doctor. She held chloroform to the squirrel’s nose tél 
he seemed to be fast asleep; then taking a pair of 
sharp scissors she cut off the end of the little tooth se 
that it should never be in the way again! When the 
squirrel awoke he was as frisky as ever, and fournd 
that he could hold the quill as well as the other squir- 
rels could, and without losing any of the precioug 
milk either! 

I hope some day Frank will let his squirrel visit the 
old home in the tree, and tell the rest of the familg 
what good care Aunt Jenny has taken of it. It might 
be a comfort to father aod mother squirrel. 





Pujsles. 


POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
With one word from each of the following quotations form 
a familiar quotation from Keats: 
“A happy soul that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer’s day.” 
—Richard Grashaw. 
“Too much of a good thing.” —Shakespeare. 
“The meek-eyed Morn appears, mether of dews.’’—Themeen. 
“ And beauty draws us with a single hair.""—Pepe. 
“The man of wisdom is the man of years.”— Young. 
“Thy modesty’s a candle to thy merit.’’—Fielding. 
“All who joy would win 
Must share it,—Happiness was born a twin.”’—Byron. 
* Forever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.”’"—Addisen. 
RAOHEL. 





Burtep Crrres. 
1. A willful man mst have his way. 
2. Asa cackling hen that has laid an egg, so will some peopie 
make a mighty fuss ever their little deeds. 
3. I don’t care for it a fillip, I said, and say so again. 
4. “ Part curb their flery steeds, or shun the goal 


With rapid wheels.”’ 8. D. G. 
A Dramonnd Puzzuet. 
Down. Acress. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
Juice. Solemn. 
Swift. Without life. 
Clamor. A trifle. 
A cousonant. A consonant. 
VENA. 


DECAPITATED RHYMES. 
Strong blew the wind, high dashed the ——; 
The boys in fear began to ——; 
Of hope they had one little —; 
For heip they did implore. 


The gale upset the little ——; 
The boys were rescued by a ——; 
The captain had them all sent ——; 


And soon they reached the shore. E. LYLe. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 2. 
A Crossword Enigma.—Autumn. 
Decapitations.—1. Brace, race,ace. 2. Smert, mart, art. 
warm, arn. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— Cc 
CAB 
CA R,O L 
BOW 
L 
A Grammatical Riddle.—He, her, hero, heroine, heroines. 
Famous Characters.—1. Black Prince. 2. Earl Warwick. 3. Drake. 
4. Marlborough. 
THE FOLLOWING ANSWER CORRECTLY.—Lena, Arthur H., Harry 


3. Swarm. 





C., Esther Miller, Rachel, Vena, Pansy, U. Will 0. 
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THE WEEK.—(Continued from page 391.) 


‘hours, the constant attrition of transportation acceler- 
ating the change. Of course, too, this change may 
take place between the hours of rising and retiring, so 
that as the Pall Mall Gazette suggests: “It is to be 
feared that this information will have a bad effect 
upon spendthrifts, who will look upon it as an addi- 
tional reason for anticipating merely physical processes 
in this respect. ‘ Light come, light go’ has always been 
a familiar maxim, but if it is once known that gold 
may come heavy and go light, if kept long enough, it 
is to be feared that it will be made to go faster than 
ever.” At worst, however, the deterioration of coin 
is far slower than the fluctuations of our greenback 
currency, which, as we all know, is liable to go up or 
down several per cent. within a few minutes, and 
wear out entirely into the bargain. 


Acknowledging, as all the world does, the gen- 
eral pre-eminence of British seamansbip over that of 
other maritime nations, there is something very amus- 
ing to an alien spectator in the progress of the contro- 
versy regarding the loss of the Vanguar@, and in the 
other evidences of “lubberly’’ management which 
are coming to light. With regard to the loss of the 
iron-clad just mentioned, nothing satisfactory is re- 
ported. Another admiral comes to the defense of his 
brother admiral commanding the iron-clad fleet, say- 
ing that be was not on trial before the late court 
martial, and had no opportunity to justify himself for 
steaming at seven knots through afog. ‘ That’s very 
true,” say the journals, ‘but he ought to have been 
put on trial.”” The admiral continues his defense in 
terms which lay him open to mereiless ridicule at the 
hands of the crities, and it is to be feared that, if he is 
the traditionally gouty and irrascible individual who 
represents the British admiral iv the popular mind, he 
chas sworn some goodly oaths at the penny-a-liners. 

Not unreasonably it might have been expected 
that the Serapis, fitted up as a floating palace for the 
Prince of Wales’s Indian trip, would in every respect 
have been selected and manned as a credit to the 
mightiest navy afloat; but hardly had she put to sea 
when it was found that her boilers were defective and 
would not generate steam enough to drive the great 


ship at a higher rate than seven knots—the same mys- 


tic number, by the way, that brought the iron-elads 
to grief off the Irish coast. The British public, there- 
fore, is called upon within six weeks to censure one 
set of officers for driving the Queen’s yacht too fast, 
and to deride another set for not being able to drive 
the Heir Apparent’s ship fast enough. Moreover, this 
same Serapis bas manifested an almost uncontrollable 
tendency to run down the King of Greece on board 
his own ship, and when it was attempted to come 
to anchor in the Pirzeus, both cables went out 
through the hawse-holes by the run, somebody having 
forgotten to them make fast in-board, and the result 
was that two inoffensive ships which happened to be in 
the way were considerably damaged. By some fortu- 
nate chanee, apparently, she has since succeeded in 
outliviug the perils of the Suez Canal, and if nothing 
happens we may next hear of her as sinking harmless 
mercbhantmen somewhere in the Indian Ocean. Provi- 
dentially she is accompanied by a tender, which, if not 
casually smashed by her big companion, may rescue 
the royal party should danger become imminent. 
Since the foregoing was written the Iron Duke, which 
sunk the Vanguard, bas tried to serve the Black 
Prince in like manner, but through some oversight 
did not succeed, and the British Admiralty has sent 
to America for an engineer to raise the Vanguard. 


Dean Stanley and the German official sent to 
accompany the Prince on his travels seem to agree 
tolerably well in their opinion of the expeditionary 
make-up, although their modes of expressing them- 
selves differ in some particulars, The Dean, in con- 
ducting the regular service at Westminster Abbey, 
remembered the Prince and his following in his 
prayers, asking that sensuality may be repressed in 
the interest of the moral repute of England, and that 
things that are lovely and of good report may be the 
aim of all during their Eastern sojourn. That the 
reverend Dean’s anxiety in this regard is shared by 
the respectable classes in Great Britain there is no 
doubt. The German, on the other hand, was selected by 
his Emperor’s order to take a scientific interest in the 
tour, and his disgust is said to have been deep when 
he discovered that the Prince’s companions were, for 
the most part, fast young noblemen, who neither knew 
nor cared to know anything about philosophy or his- 
tory, moral, physical, or mental, but who were eager 
to see a nautch-dance, ride elephauts, spear wild pigs, 
and, if possible, shoot,tigers. 





While on the subject of India we may mention 
that the latest census taken in that country—and it is 
by far the most accurate count ever made—gives the 
population of British India as 190,563,048, with an area 
of 904,049 square miles. Including the Native States, 
the population is 238,830/098, and the area 1,450,744. The 
religious statistics assign to British India 1404 millions 
of Hindoos, 40% millions of Mohammedans, and 91¢ 

“amillions of Buddhists and Jains. Exclusive of the 
army the British born inhabitants of India number 
only 59,000—a notable disproportion, it must be ad- 
mitted, between the rulers and the ruled. In these 

returns 103,000 persons are curiously classified as 


*“puests,” and the term is explained as indicating re- 
spectable natives, with nothing to do and nothing to 
get, who attach themselves to well-to-do relations, 
and frequently remain for life, doing “chores” to pay 
for their rice and curry, and treating the head of the 
house with punctilious respect. No claim of this 
kind, it is said, is ever disregarded in India, no mat- 
ter how remote the relationship may be. 





Holders of semi-barbarian coupon bonds are in 
a state of very reasonable anxiety, for the Turkish 
repudiation affects more or less all this class of securi- 
ties, and especially those of Egypt which have here- 
tofore been rather popular in European markets. The 
Turkish bonds have long been a favorite investment 
lottery-wise for English speculators. Few regarded 
them as real securities, but speculation now and then 
ran rife with them, and money was made and lost. 
Probably this semi-repudiation is only a forerunner 
of the ultimate repudiation in toto of the entire debt. 
The most sanguine observer can see nothing but ruin, 
sooner or later, for the empire. It is a curious and 
significant fact that since the Turkish cause has thus 
become unpopular in England, the Russian Govern- 
ment has assumed a far more threatening tone as re- 
gards the Herzegovinian trouble. With Egypt the case 
is somewhat different, although it is not probable that 
her bonds will find so ready a sale as they did when 
the Khedive’s progressive policy was first developed. 


The famous Arnim case has reached the Su- 
preme Prussian Court of final resort, having been 
heard by all the appellate tribunals intervening be- 
tween that august bench and the Court of First 
Instance. The original decision is sustained, and the 
old Count must go to prison for eight months and pay 
costs. That he was in a sense guilty there is no reason- 
able doubt, but the nature of the offense was such 
that any prosecutor less unrelenting than the Prussian 
State, backed by a Bismarck, might have been ex- 
pected, having won the suit, to ask graciously for the 
mildest possible sentence. Perhaps the Emperor will 
commute the sentence after afew days of imprison- 
ment have been served, but even that is exceedingly 
doubtful. 


Advices from the revolted provinces are not so 
indicative of a speedy adjustment favorable to the 
Turks as they were a week ortwoago. At that time 
the best authorities seemed to unite in regarding the 
Herzegovinian affair as at an end whatever might be 
the result in Servia, but the dispatches lately changed 
their character, and it now looks as though the insur- 
gents would be able to hold out for an indefinite 
period. Itis said, moreover, that voluntary subscrip- 
tions in aid of the insurgents have suddenly increased, 
especially in Russia, so that quite a large amount has 
been placed at the disposal of the Russian consuls 
for the aid of refugees, and kindred purposes. This 
may account for a late dispatch stating that the Her- 
zegovinians have received a thousand breech-loaders 
from Montenegro, and have convoked an assembly for 
the purpose of organizing a National Government. 
This does not look as though the Turks were to have 
things all their own way quite yet, and the telegraph 
confirms this version by announcing that Austria has 
been invited by the Northern Powers to name the 
guarantees which, as the most interested of the great 
nations, she thinks should be required of the Porte. 
It is believed, therefore, that Turkey will be unable to 
suppress the insurrection, and that by general consent 
Austria will be authorized to interfere within a few 
months. 


Uppermast Copies. 


MACHINE REVIVALS. 
(The Golden Rule.] 

T is well for all Christians to remember, at the 
present time, that organization can be carried too 
far iu relation to the Church and the efforts of the 
Church. The work of the Spirit, the hour and mo- 
ment of His coming, cannot be placarded and adver- 
tised as can the entrance of a circus into a city. We 
must confess that we do not sympathize over-much 
with the elaborate human preparation which is being 
talked of in many places in connection with the work 
of the ‘Holy ‘Ghost. Christ likened the Spirit to the 
wind that bloweth where it listeth, and you hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh, or 
whither it goeth; so it is with the Spirit. You cannot 
tie the wind to the garments of any man and send it 
on the strength of a railroad track from city to city. 
No more can you the Spirit of God. We have no idea 
that the Pentecostal season was preceded by fiaming 
handbills announcing to Jerusalem that Peter would 
preach on such a day, and on such a subject; or that 
the apostles took lessons in advertising themselves 
and their mighty work from some Jewish Barnum, or 
that the number of conversions day by day was herald- 
ed by Roman couriers, which represent the modern 
telegraph, through the length and breadth of the land. 
God is not in the thunder which all men hear, or in 
the lightning which all eyes see, or in the tempest 
which makes the hearts of men to quake. Now, as in 
the old time, the faithful and waiting soul hears him 

in the “still, small voice.” 
The worst thing that could befall the American 
churches would be gealized when the idea should be 























received by them that revivals depend upon the pres- 
ence of this or that man, or upon the creation of this 
or that machinery. Christ organized nothing. He 
relied upon no combination of human instrumentality 
to get the ear of the people. His life was so honest, 
his words were so truthful and sweet that he became, 
in and of himself, magnetic enough to draw crowds 
unto him; they heard him gladly. His method re- 
mains unto this day the best ever devised. Go to work 
quietly in your own parish, brother; visit the sick, 
the poor, the lowly. Preach the truth in season and 
out of season. Be constant in prayer; rebuke, reprove, 
exhort, above all, pray for and rely on the help of 
God, and feel confident that your work will not be in 
vain in the Lord. Every pastor should be his own 
evangelist; every church choir a Sankey. No outside 
help is needed. You are not unassisted, for He has 
said: “I will pray the Father and he shall give you an- 
other Comforter, that he may abide with you forever.” 
WHERE EMOTIONAL RELIGION FAILS. 
(The Churchmar.] 
4 ROM all quarters, and from all sorts of per- 
sons, the testimony comes that we are suffering 
a grievous falling away from the sturdy, old-fashioned, 
true-hearted integrity iu life end action. The * Integer 
vitae” of the heathen poet is becoming, in our Chris- 
tian land, a shadow of the past. Many things have 
conspired to bring about this result. To one—a chief 
one—recent events have called especial attention. 
We hope men’s minds may be persistently drawn to it 
till all its tremendous mischief is fully understood. 
We have in mind that maudlin style of preaching the 
practical Christian life which, under the special in- 
fluence of one man of magnetic power, has to such an 
extent supplanted the teaching of God’s word. 
Formerly, whatever differences there may have been 
as to doctrine, discipline or worship among those wha 
profess and call themselves Christians, there was, in 
regard to the Christian life, this entire agreement: 
All who preached that life preached, as they supposed, 
of necessity, three things—conscience, principle, duty. 
These things were ever on the preacher’s lips. Un- 
folded, it may be, in very different degrees of per- 
fectness, they were still unfolded and insisted on, 
constantly presented, perpetually urged. Compre- 
hended in many cases, no doubt, imperfectly, they 
were Sill in men’s minds; they entered into their 
idea of the Christian life; and the influence of this was 
incalculable. But the new evangel of practical Chris- 
tianity has dropped those words from its teaching. 
The emotional nature takes the place of conscience, 
sentiment that of principle, and feeling that of duty; 
and the result is—what it is. 


BOTH PARTIES ON TRIAL, 
[Boston Advertiser.) 

ROM this time on, local issues will have little 

prominence. Congress will soon be in session, 
national concerns will be uppermost in all meu’s 
thoughts, and all reasoning on politics will converge 
upon the action of the national conventions to be held 
in the early summer of next year. The tendency of 
parties will be judged by what they do and refrain 
from doing in Washington, where both will be repre- 
sented in a way to be able to make broad and well- 
defined issues for the presidential election if they will, 
and it is to be hoped they will. The democrats have 
the House of Representatives. Nothing can prevent 
them from accomplishing, if they have any heart for 
doing the work, excellent legislation, so far as their 
responsibility for legislation goes. On the other hand, 
the republicans have the administrative department 
of the government, and can, if they thoose, force the 
democrats of the House to show their purposes and 
their temper. No situation could be bette: for devel- 
oping whatever essential differences there may be in 
the charactcr and objects of the two parties. Either 
can force the other to a declaration touching the im- 
portant measures of practical reform, about which the 
people care more than they care about men, or records, 
or memories. The peril of the condition is that both 
parties, through want of confidence in their principles 
or uncertainty as to the prejudices of the “ floating 
vote,”’ will palter with the opportunity, and conspire 
to avoid making issues. This would be a wretched 
mistake, and would prepare the way for a third party 
of earnest men, who have other ends in view than the 
possession of the offices merely for the sake of being 
in power. 

It will be quite easy for the republican party to 
throw away its opportunity. It need only to show 
that the discipline to which it has beep subjected has 
produced no good effect. Let the president permit the 
foolish friends who wait on his smile and subsist on 
his patronage to start a third-term agitation, and the 
majorities of Tuesday will vanish like Tucsday morn- 
ing’s snow. Let him go to work to set on their feet 
again the former republican leaders whom the party 
revolted against and overthrew, and there will follow 
another revolt worse than the first. It isnot on account 
of longing for them that the party is restored to favor; 
but because of confidence that they are permanertly 
retired. Let the Senate attempt to retstablish national 
coutrol of the politics of the southern states, or suggest 
new force bills, or give its days and nights to speech- 
making “for buncombe,” or persistently neglect the 
legitimate and pressing business of the nation and tite. 
party will fail of securing popular approbation, next 
year. 
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From Monday, Nov. 1 to Saturday,}% 
Nov. 6 
The Public Debt—As officially recapitulated 
November j, the debt stood as follows: 


Debt bearing Interest in Coin. 
Principal......... IRs cectoneccotates ose $1,700,575,500 00 
SREOTOR G00. cc sccccecescevpecepeces 34,019.664 83 





Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 





Principal. ..........esracccccgeosesccesees $22,865,180 26 
Interest...... Oi coabrbduteuesencbesesaces (64,200 75 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 

OD inc cnn ncn+ 06d eStahvmnasnesssstes $490,512,681 39 
Unclaimed Interest........... Resealesictnis 20,234 8 
Total Debt. 
Primeigal...ccrccocesccssedeccdsboccceses $2,217; ome 4 65 
Umterest.....cccccsvccces scvcecevecsrces 34,844, 42 

POtdB. ccd dcds .d600 ebede bctoeraiuel $2,252,797,322 rr 
Cash in the Treasury. 

Gam. sevverecddenceees oe Peed cedeboecrcccce $73,783,459 66 
‘ 9,736,671 O1 
50,880,000 00 
POR ac cdnsn 908 $6 666s 06d} cate ccccsece $134,400,110 67 

Debt Less Cash in the Treasury. 
wov. Te MN oda atevoccsbdsccutecoceced $2,118; pty 40 
1, BRB. 25 cdddoc ges ccdccsgecdocccccsce 2,122,466,227 09 
yh of debt during the month. 4,069,015 oy 
Decrease of debt Since June 30, 1875. 10,291,514 92 


Gevernment Bonds.—Increased activity and 
@rmness have been apparent since the elections, 
with a notable increase in the number of indi- 
vidual purchasers. Secretary Bristow issued, Nov. 
l, another call for five-twenty bonds, embracing 
#10 4009009, described as follows: 

Coup:n Bonds.—50, Nos. 3,701 to 4,500, both inchu- 
sive ; $10), Nos. 12,001 to 17,200, both inclusive ; $500, 
Nos. 18,001 to 22,000, both inclusive ; $1,000, Nos. ts,- 
0), to $4,400, both inclusive. Total, $5,000,000. 

Registered Bornds.—$M, Nos. 151 to 370, both inelu- 
sive ; #100, Nos. 1,001 to 2,400, both inciusive; $500, 
Nos. 751 to 1,606, both inclusive ; $1,000, Nus. 4,901 to 
$3580, both inclusive ; $5,000, Nos. 2,101. to 3,165, both 
inclusive ; $10,000, Nos. 4,601 to 6,900, both inclusive. 
Total, $5,000,000 ; grand total, 210,000,000. 

The highest quotations were us follows: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Noy. Nov. 
L 2. d 4 5. 











3. . De 

121 10% 121 = 121 

123% 122% «(122% «128 

15 «614Y 15 OS 
oa 1644 116 116% U6 
3s 119 ug 119.4 1194 
és hy ep tl = 190% «190% 121 121% 
fs 5-20s,cp. ."08, B14 OO 121 1 121% «121s 
5s (G-Hsreg. ... 116 je 16% 16% 3M NOK 
5s 10-408 cp...... lig > Wigs, HT Wi“ LT, 
58, fanded cp’s!, 116 . 115 116% 115% «116K 





63 currency..... 123% : 12334 123% 123% 12% 

Gold.—The decline noted in our quotations is 
generally attributed*to the elections which, as a 
whole, may be taken as a rebuke to inflationists 
everywhere. The Treasury will sel] only two mill- 
ions the present month. 

The highest quotations during the week, with 
epecie-values of legal-tenders, were as follows: 

ae v. Ne ov. "ev, How. Mov. a tag 


ee ae. om eH 15% «115% 115 
Legal Tenders. .85.8 day. 86.31 86.49 86.49 8.49 


Stocks, etc.—The market has been irregular, 
with frequent fluctuations and a stronger feeling 
toward the close, In estimating the chances of 
the future the Chronicle says: 


First.—The prospect goed for increased earn- 
ings on all the Kast and trunk lines between 
the Atlantic coast and = Mississippi river, as the 
leading companies have agreed u 7 an advance 
in tariff, and will probably make a further advance 
in freight rates on the close of navigation; the ar- 
rangement for through traffic over the combined 
rie and Baitimore & Ohio Hines lessens the probe 
ability of another raflroad “war.” Among the 
leading roads which should ne benefited by the 
above arrangements are the New York Central and 
Hudson River, Lake Shore, Michigan Central, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 
Wabash, Erie, Ohio & Mississippi, Feqernvenia 
and its connections, and the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Second,—The Northwestern and St. Paul stocks 
hope to procure a repeal of the obnoxious Wis- 
eonsin law, if they do a Bee obtain a favorable deci- 
sion in the’ Granger c: 

Taird.—Vhe Union Pas igfe and Central Pacific 
railroads, it is generally supposed, will try to effect 
an amicable maces with the Government, 
and thus settle all its claims against them. 


The highest quotations during the week were 


as follows: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
L 2 3. 4. 5. 





N.Y.C.&H.R.. 1016 : 10435 (104 104 WAss 
Hariem.... 1324 : cose Wi2ig 133 
BO. ca00 . . : 18 “175 ie ¢ 18% 
Lake Sh« i25 ; my G6 61g Hx 
ee BY 81% Six 3B 
5 6&2 51 f2\ 
Rock stand IBY WX 108% 18% 
St. Paul. 344 BAe MK HK 
do pref my 6&8 34 «RK 
Ohio & Miss b. 16% 16% W% 16% 
Central of N.J 3 106 Wy «106% «106 
el., E. z 1% «Ls §=68LIS3S 118% 
Han & S 5 | 1 19% 21 
Union Pacific.. 66 fo] 65 614 65 HB 
Panama.... ...135 : 1350-135 135 1% 
West 'nUnTel.. 6X : 7% 75x 76% T6% 
At.& Pacific Tel 4 7 19% 619% 19}, «19% 
Gave. Wg 17% 7 11% 
fre 2844 «(233g 23 23% 
Pacific Mail... 41K 9% 40% By! 41K 
Adams Ex...... 1D 12 102 wos wy 
” ER Mg 5i% «BT 58 
 * } Nenhee 4456 @45'5 46 “a % 45% 
Wells. Fargo... 78% 79 79 7 79 


Foreign Exchange.—Low rates stil! prevail, 
although the feeling is easior since the relaxation 
in gold. Commercial bills are more abundant as 
cotton shipments increase. 


@ days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, “79% ‘soe 


FISK & HATCH, 
Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, for immediate delivery, in large or 
small amounts to suit all classes of investors and 
Institutions; and all business connected with 
Ne re in Government — transfers ho 

tered Certificates, Exchange of Cou 
Bonds for Registered, Collection 0 of interest, Ken a 
ended to on favorable term 

avi other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and soid. 


FISK & HATCH. 











Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 395 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open datiy from Wt a, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
-Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surpiue ~ One Million Doliars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowed. 
Books o English, Fre ne "hand German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 





EPOsITORS in FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS 
ANK can collect First Dividend. 


SAM L. HARRIS, 


Banker and Dealer in Government , rr 
Gold, Silver, Foreign Exchange Bonds, &c. 
658 Broadway, New York, cor. Bond St. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR | 


EXPLAINING THE 


10 per Cent. lowa Mortgages. 


Guaranteed by the le 4-42 Loan 
Negotiated by HARRIS H. HAYDEN, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


1 PER. CEM MET 


ney. Wheat Farm Security worth three 

to six times the loan. Best of references 
given. Address, D. S. B. JOHNSTON, Negotiater 
of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








—DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


. bought and sold by the old established 
Stock and Bond House of 
ALBERY H. NICOLAY & CO., 
No. 43 Pine street, New York. 


{10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection. In 
many years’ business have never lost a dollar. We 

ay the interest pro —. semi-annually, in New 
Fork. “N. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 
every Cente in the Union. J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, KA 

 < o Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St. N. Y. 


OUR STOCK 


THIS WEEK 18 
SIMPLY IMMENSE. 
CANNOT DESCRIBE IT, 


EVERY DEPARTM ae ROWDED WITH NEW 
GOODS. 


BLACK SILK BONNET VELVETS 


at $1.25,581 10. $1.15, $2. $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, 6%, CANNOT 
QUALED ANY WHERE—POSITIVELY 


SILK MANTILLA VELVETS, 


$3.75, $4.75, $6, $7.50. Cheap. “ 
1,000 PIECES V ELV ‘ETKENS. 45c., 50c., 65€., 15C., UP. 
OUR OWN FINISH. 


BLACK SILKS 


YY 95 
We recomm nd at #1. 15, He % . $1.50, $1.65, CASH- 
MERE FINISH, CHEA 
Bonnay’s ad ‘Gainer’ “Superb at $1.75, $1.90, $2, 
$2.25, "e 50, 
20 pieces : ay wide BLACK LLNING SILKS at 
38e. per yard. 


Great Reduction in Ribbons. 


2,000 peoete Gros Grain, No. 12, all colors, at 2c. 
or yard. 
BsvRici TIPS AND PLUMES—NEW ‘TO-DAY. 


MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 


of Trimmings, huttons. and Fringes. Selling at 35 
cents on the dollar. 
LOOK AT OUR CORSETS. 25c., 3fe., S5e. 
1,00 dozens at 40c., FIFTY BON 
are Consett oe $1, $1.2 


EKA AMINE Ot OUR SILVERWARE. 

MEN’S, LADIES’, AND MISSES UNDERWEAR 
—FULL ASSORTM ENT. 

Pe NEW_TIEa, ALL os K, lsc, 20e., 25c., We., 

bc. HAL# USUAL PRICE 


FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
OPENING EVERY DAY NEW GOODS FROM 
EUROPE. 
STATIONERY, BOOKS, 


Our New Department 
For Housefurnishing, 


CARVED GOODS, CHILDREN’S TOYS, 
CARRIAGES, GLASS AND CHINA WARE, DOLLS, 
CLocKs, &c. 

WE EXHIBIT TO-DAY 
50 CASES VARIOUS ORNAMENTAL AND USE- 
FUL WARE RECEIVED FROM EUROPE THIS 
WEEK. 


COME AND SEE THEM. , 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St. 
56, 58, 60. G2, 64, 66, 6S, & 70 Allen &y., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


We? take [pleasure in informing parties residing 
at a distance that we have increased our facilities 
for the executing of orders, which enables us to 
promise quick dispatch and correctness in filling 























al] orders addressed to us. - 





NEW 
SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


~olE, Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St., N.Y, 
Will Open Wednesday 


NOVEMBER 10, 1875, 


OUR SHOES ARE MANUFACTURED EX- 
PRESSLY FOR US BY 
Messrs. Lounsbury Bros. & Rockwell, 


WIIOSE REPUTATION AS MANUFACTURERS 
1S SUFFICIENT GUARANTEE AS TO THEIR 
QUALITY. 


WE CLAIM 


As Specialties About Our Shoes, 

THAT NEWLY-INVENTED AND IMPROVED 

MACHINERY IS EMPLOYED IN THEIR MAN- 
UFACTURE. 

THAT OURS 

1S THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT IN THIS 
CITY. WHERE YOU CAN FIND A STOCK OF 

CGOODYEAR’S WELTED SHOE. 

IT HAS NO NAILS OR RAISED rx! Se Ds TO 
a gt THE BOTTOM OF THE FC 


IT HAS NO WAXED THREAD TU SPOIL THE 
STOCKINGS, 


WE SHALL SELL 


THIS {SHOE AT THE PRICE CHARGED BY 
| a DEALERS FOR MACHINE SEWED 


aay SHOKS ARE ALL STITCHED ON 
Wheeler & Wilson’s 
New No. 6 Machine, 


NEW PAIRS GIVEN FOR ALL THAT 
RIP OR TEAR, 


For Our Custom Department 


THE VERY BEST WORKMEN HAVE BEEN 
SECURED. MANUFACTURED ON LOUNS- 
BURY BROS, & ROCKWELL’S PATENT LAST. 
MAKES A PERFECT FITTING SHOE, 


THIS WE CUARANTEE. 


ORDYVDERS 
KReceive Special Attention, 








RULES 


for Seli-jleasurement sert by mail on ap- 
plication. 


E. Ridle ey & Sons, 


309, 311, and 1-2 GRAND st, 


56. 58, GO, G2, 64, 66, GS & 70 Ailen St,, 


FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE FOWERY, 





Andrew's Patent Elevators 


constantly running on the east and west sides of 
the establishment, connecting with our ‘ 


SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


EVERY Man _ should 
>wear them Specinily 
adapted to Cler aymen, 
Students, and all per- 
sons of sedentary habits. 
For sale by dealers gen- 
faud’ and by Cleve- 
land Sheulder Brace 
‘ao — Ohio. 
neta on re- 
3 bd pe ud rot eG and Chest 
| measure. 
“a t@ Ask for Pratt's 
Patent Brace. 


TT + 

LA DLILES 
REQUIRING MOURNING OUTFITS AND 
WISHING THEM STYLISH AND BE- 


COMINGLY APPROPRIATE AT REA- 
SONABLE PRICES, SHOULD GO TO 


JACKSON’S, 
0. 729 Broadway, corner Waverley place. 


= BENNETT. 
FINE CUSTOM SHIRT MAKER 


AND IMPORTER OF 
Men’s Furnishing Goods, 

300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 

Specialties in SCARFS AND TIES. DENT’S 
KID AND DRIVING GLOVES, (in one and two 
buttons). GARNIER’S KID GLOVES, in plain 
and fancy embroidered. BUCKSKIN VESTS, for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, (our own make.) CART- 
WRIGHT & WARNER’S and DOMESTIC UN- 
DERWEAR. REAL SHETLAND WOOL UN- 
DERWEAR, our own importation. MEN’S and 
BOYS’ DAY and NIGHT SHIRTS, our own make. 


None but first-class Goods sold, and every article 
warranted as representea, 
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Arnold ‘Constable. ’ (9, 


Have now open the finest assortment of the 
LATEST PRODUCTIONS in 


Plain and Fancy Cloths, 
TWEED SUITINGS, 
French and English Cassimeres, 


Elysian, Sardinia 
and Chinchilla Overcoatings, 
Astrachan, * Vicuna,” 
Basket and Diagonal 
Cloakings, 
Velvet, Sedan and 
Fur-Back Beavers, 
All-Wool Waterproofs, 


IN NEW COLORINGS, 


An inspection of the above stock solicited, «s it 
will be found compk te in every detail, 


AND THE PRICES THE LOWEST. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


Scotch Wool > 
and French Plaids, 


Plain and Fancy Camel’s Hair 
and Costume Fabrics, 
Cachmere Beige, Diagonals, 
Merinoes, Cashmeres. &c., 


Of this season’s importation, and offered at the 
VERY LOWEST PRICES, 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co. 


___ Broadway, ' Corner 19th St. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 


We are selling large lines of the following care 
pets at the very low prices annexed, viz. 

Engii sh & American Tapestry at . . $1.10 

Body Brussels, $1.75 & $2. 

John Crossley & Sons’ Velvets, $2.25 & $2.50, 

English Wiltons,. . . . $2.75 & $3.25. 

French Axminsters & Moquettes, $3 & $3.50, 


Also, a large assortment of 


Extra Super Ingrains at . $1 & $1.10, 
WOVEN DRUCCETS. — 


A large assortment of beautiful patterns, in a 
great variety of sizes 


Arnold, cs dj i, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


CARPETS. 


A. T, Stewart & Co, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVE 














D 2 BALES 


Smyrna Carpets and Rugs, 


IN VARIOUS SIZES, THE HANDSOMES?T 
IN DESIGNS AND COLORINGS YET IM- 
PORTED. 





ALSO, A LARGE INVOICE OF 


Crossley's Velvet. and 
Tapestry Brussel Carpets, 


QUITY NEW PATTERNS, 





A LARGE AND CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


Wiltons, Axminsters, Moquettes, 
Five-Frame English Brussels, 


PRICES EXTREMELY LOW, 








Broadway, Fourth Ave, 9th and 10th 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIT., No. 19. 








Scien tific and Sanitary. 


Ben “GREAT Bastaas. °_—Mr. Henry ane writes 
in Land and Water concerning an examiuation be 
has made of the bottom of the Great Eastern:— 
**There were traces of a few barnacles (Balanus tin- 
tinnabulum apparently) near the level of the water- 
line, especially about the sternpost, and between it 
and the rudder, and the latter itself, as well as the 
prepelling screw, was covered with the common acorn 
barnacles or ‘ chitters,’ but all the rest of the hull 
usually submerged was clad with an enormous multi- 
tude of mussels, clustered together in one dense and 
eantinuous deposit extending over a surface of 52,000 
square feet of iron plates, and in some parts six inches 
thiek. Mr. Beckwith bad made a calculation, which I 
was able to verify with him, of the total weight of the 
mussels thus accumulated. It was found by careful 
experiment that the average weight of those on each 
square foot was from 12ib. to 13lb.; therefore the 
vessel was encumbered with not less than 300 tons of 
living marine animals adhering to her—mussels 
enough, in fact, to load wiih full cargoes two ordinary 
collier brigs. Although the mere weight of this mass 
would ae perhaps, much affect the buoyancy of a 
vessel of 25,000 tons burden, it will be readily under- 
stood that the friction of such a rough, jagged incrust- 
ution passing through the water would materially 
diminish her speed. As these troublesome adherents 
were scraped off with shovels by workmen employed 
under contract to remove them, they were carried 
away by cartloads and boatloads, and buried along 
the shore of the haven. In some localities they Would 
have been heartily welcomed by the fishermen as 
valuable bait.” 








*“CorK LEATHER.”—The Paris correspondent 
ef the London Times writes to that journal :—‘ A stall 
has lately been added to the Maritime Exhibition by 
the Cork Leather Company for the purpose of show- 
ing a fabric which is very like leather, but with quali- 
ties not possessed by any animal's hide. It is well 
known that cork is the most brittle of barks, and yet, 
at the same time, the lightest of materials. The cork 
leather which now makes its appearance for the first 
time is simply sheets of cork covered on both sides 
with thin linen, but so prepared that when bent 
double it neither breaks nor cracks. What the solu- 
tion is which produces this effect I cannot pretend to 
guess, If used as leather it is certainly one fourth the 
weight of hide, and looks as well, at half the cost. If 
in the guise of macintosh, it is as supple, and yet not 
sticky like ordinary water-proof. Boots and shoes 
are exhibited of this material, but the most efficient 
use to which it can be put seems to be for military 
accouterments and tent-cloths. The French War 
Office has ordered a soldier’s complete outfit to be 
made of the cork leather, and I understand that the 
Duke of Cambridge has directed similar samples to 
be sent to the Horse Guards. With regard to tents, 
the material is, without doubt, impervious to water, 
for this is practically shown at the exbibition, while it 
is said on good authority te be superior to ordinary 
eanvas in resisting heat.- If it be used in the army the 
tedious burden of kit, belt and cartouche-box will be 
very materially decreased. The inventor is M. De 
Berski. 


A TERRESTRIAL HAIL-STtORM.—Professor W. 
H. Brewer describes, in a paper read before the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Natural Science, a phenomenon 
which he observed at the Yosemite Falls. The upper 
fall is about one thousand five hundred and fifty feet 
high, below which are cascades and falls descending 
about a thousand feet more, to the valley. At the 
foot of this fall an immense ice-cone forms every win- 
ter and melts away with the advance of summer. 
Professor Brewer visited the place in the middle of 
April, when the maximum daily temperature was 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit, and the fall was exposed 
to the full blaze of the sun throughout the day. He 
climbed to the rocks above the melting iee-cone, and 
was surprised to find hailstones falling with the spray 
from above. ‘Between the wall of granite behind and 
the wall of ice in front,’’ he says, ‘tthe stream fell with 
deafening sound. Great volumes of spray belched 
from the open throat of this abyss and swept furiously 
over the ice-cone toward the valley below. In this 
tempest, which stung our bands and faces like shot, we 
found abundant hail or ice-pellets. They were of hard 
ice, tolerably uniform in size, and I estimated their 
diameter at one-tenth of aninch.”” The formation of 
this hail is attributed to the rapid evaporation of the 
falling water. 


AN ELECTRICAL LAMP.—A very simple, ingen- 
ious and convenient electrical lamp has been patented 
by Prof. W. H. Zimmerman, of Washington College, 
Maryland, in the lighting of which matches are super- 
filuous. It is similar in‘style to the weil-known stu- 
dent lamp. The pedestal is a self-regulating hydrogen 
generator. On one side is a small voltaic battery. On 
the other a coal-oil lamp (any kind of oil may, how- 
ever, be used). Press the knob of the battery, a cur- 
rent is formed, at the same time hydrogen passes 
through a fine rubber tube, comes in contact with the 
wire at a point where it is raised to a red heat by the 
electric current, and is of course instantly ignited. 





The slight flash of flame thus generated lights the 
lamp, and the knob on being released springs up and 
disconnects the battery. The chemicals have to be re- 
newed obly once in six months aud cost only afew 
cents for each renewal. In addition to the self-light- 
ing arrangement an elastic bulb is, or may be, attached 
to the lamp, by means of which it is readily extin- 
guished without the objectionable pr ocess of blowing 
down the chimney. 


DEEP SEA SounpinG@s.—The deepest sea sound- 
ings yet effected were obtained by the Challenger this 
year in the abysses off New Guinea, depths which have 
occasioned a sharp line of demarcation between the 
fauna of Asia and Australasia. The “lead” weighed 
4 cwt., and struck bottom at the tremendous depth of 
4,450 fathoms, or about 26,700 feet. The hollew rod, by 
which specimens of the bottom are brought up, was 
full of mud, and both the thermometers that had 
been sent down weye smashed to atoms by the enor- 
mous pressure of the superincumbent water. A pre- 
vious unsuccessful attempt to reach the bottoms, but 
in which 4,545 fathoms were sounded, showed the tem- 
perature at that depth to be 3514 degs. Fahr., uncor- 
rected. 


CANAL TRACTION.—Light locomotives, weigh- 
ing but four tons each, have lately come into use in 
Belgium for towing canal boats. A single iron rail is 
laid along the tow-path, on which run two of the 
wheels of the locomotive, placed directly under it, one 
in front of the ether. The engine is kept upright by 
additional wheels at the sides, which run upon the 
ground. Each locomotive draws one boat, which, 
when loaded: to the extent of one hundred and fifty 
tons, it will tow at the rate of three miles an hour. 
The engines change boats when they meet, each re- 
turning over the course it has just come. 


ELECTRICITY FOR FISHERMEN.—A eurious con- 
trivance intended to be used by fishermen for the pur- 
pose of attracting fisbes to their boats was shown at 
the recent International Maritime Exhibition in Paris, 
A platinum wire, placed in a green or black bottle, is 
made intensely luminous by electyicity from a battery 
in the boat, and the bottle being immersed in the sea 
it forms a source of light which proves exceedingly 
attractive to fishes, which flock around it in enormous 
numbers. Atleast, this proved to be so in the case of 
sardines, among which the arrangement was tested 
sometime since, off the northern coast of France. 

A New AxLoy.—Chrome steel, a new alloy of 
iron aud oxide of chromium, was described before the 
Mechanical Science section at Bristol, in a paper read 
by Gen. Carrington of the United States Army, who 
spoke of the invention as the greatest advance yet 
made towards a perfect metal.. As it cannot be 
pierced by other kinds of steel, it makes the hardest 
of steel drills. 


publishers’ Department. 


* NEw YORK, NOVEMBER 10, 1875. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 


E desire our friends to know that while we 
are unable to acknowledge by special letter 
the receipt of their many favors, we nevertheless 
fully appreciate their kindness and thank them 
very heartily. The new departure of the paper 
has raised many new friends in all sections, and 
the warmest commendations reach us daily. The 
presence of Mr. Beecher’s pen in every issue is 
recognized, and its infiuence is already felt in our 
increasing subscriptions. We find, also, universal 
approval of our withdrawal of the picture pre- 
miums. The general feeling is, that this mode of 
securing subscriptions has been overdone, and in- 
telligent readers much prefer that the money in- 
vested in pictures should be applied to the im- 
provement of the literary contents of the paper. 
The publication of the Sermon each week gives 
to the Christian Union a special value and inter- 
est for clergymen, to whom we now furnish it at 
the reduced price of $2.60 per year, postage pre- 
paid. 

Mrs. Stowe's New England Thanksgiving story 
began in our last issue, #nd will be completed in 
the number for Nov. 24th, when several illustra- 
tions, drawn by Wm. H. Gibson and James C. 
Beard, and engraved by Harley, will be given. 
This number will also be further illustrated with 
appropriate music, and will contain four pages 
additional reading matter. 

Mrs. Stowe has in preparation a Christmas 
story which will also be handsomely illustrated ; 
and our holiday number will be in other respects 
attractive and interesting. 

The Moody and Sankey meetings will still be 
reported each week, with the words and music of 
one of the most popular of the bymns. This 


























feature, not found regularly in any other paper, 
gives to our reports a special interest. 

We invite attention again to the list of contrib- 
utors to the Christian Union, and rely upon the 
merits of the paper rather than any words of our 
own to commend it as in all respects an excellent 
and comprehensive family journal. 


HENRY ALLON, (Editor British “H. H.” 

Quarterly Review. T. W. HIGGINSON. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. PAUL H. HAYNE. 
CHARLES G. AMES. LUCRETIA P..HALE. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
JOHN §. C. ABBOTT. GAIL HAMILTON. 
ELIHU BURRITT. SARAH 0. JEWETT. 
LEONARD BACON. MARTHA J. LAMB. 
EDWARD BEECHER. AUGUSTA LARNED. 
MRS. H. W. BEECHER. PROF. TAYLER LEWIS. 
CHAS. L. BRACE. LUCY LARCOM. 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. JAMES H. MORSE. 
AMELIA E. BAKR. GEORGE McDONALD. 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. B. G. NORTHRUP. 
JOEL BENTON. KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
MRS. J. G. BURNETT. PRES. NOAH PORTER, (Yale.) 
HENRY A. BEERS. SARAH J. PRITCHARD. 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. ELIZ. STUART PHELPS. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON, 
MRS. M. E. BRADLEY. JAMES RICHARDSON. 
WOLCOTT CALKINS. MRS. L. G. RUNKLB. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. R. W. RAYMOND. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. RACHEL POMEROY. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
J. LEONARD CORNING. HARRIET BEECHER STOW K. 
C. P. CRANCH. JANE G. SWISSHELM. 
MARY MAPES DODGE. PROF. W. G. SUMNER. 
ANNIE 8. DOWNS. HOMER B. SPRAGUF. 
MARY B. DODGE. REV. DAVID SWING. 
SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, (Ber- 
JOHN N. DICKIE. lin.) 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. CELIA THAXTER. 
PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, (Yale.) H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
JAMES T. FIELDS. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 
EMILY FAITHFULL, GEORGE M. TOWLE. 
KATE FOOTE. J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON. CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. SARAH C. WOOLSEY. 
MRS. R. 8. GREENOUGH. LUCY B, WIGGIN. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. BROF. E. L. YOUMANS. 
MRS. &. C. HALLOWELL. PROF. C. YOUNG, ete., ete. 








RATES TO CLERGYMEN, 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 











REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency ig 
tiable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must beenclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES, 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN BNION for one year at; 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N.B.—If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 

Club 
Pesta 
Prepaid. 


Retait 
Pric 


MONTALIES. 
(oom U NIOW and Borpes’ 8 Monthly 
The Gal 


<~y 
“ Scribner's 
“ St. Nicholas ‘ 
“ Lippincott’ 8 Mav. azine. .... 
« ee Atlantle M gazine...... 
pat mee Atlan tle Monthly. a 


7.20 
. 20 


SESE? 


” 


none 
= 


’ prt vAgriciilturis 
“ Arthur's Mag 
Phrepologica _- ernai pnw 
MN kb cbe8evesssccee J 
WEEKLIES. 
Harper’ ~ $i nf becdcteteced . 


32 


PO Ma NAIM AI» 


SSsSSSaR3 S28 


DMM Vie aI 


“ 
“ 


- ° Seientifie American......... 5. 
oe “  Youth’s Companion........ 


*Inciuding Premium Engraving. 
4+Must be new Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. ° 
Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters 
and others who get up clubs in their respective towns can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Registered Letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 


_.. “*THE CHRISTIAN UNION,’’ 
_— 27 Park Place, New York. 





